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DIFFERENT KINDS 


OF LOCOMOTIVES 
and the jobs they do for you! 


Here’s a 3-unit, 6,000-horsepower diesel-electric locomotive. It has more 
than 200,000 parts, the equivalent of about 100 miles of electric wiring, 
and costs something like $600,000. At the present time, diesels perform 
more than two-thirds of all railroad freight and passenger service. 
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This is a modern steam locomotive — 
lineal descendant of the brass-bound, 
diamond-stacked, wood-burning 
‘fron horses” that made their dra- 
matic appearance at the very begin- 
ning of railroading. For more than a 
century, the steam engine paced the 
industrial and agricultural progress 
and prosperity of this far-flung nation. 


So you see it takes all kinds of locomotives 
to handle the freight and the passengers on 
the world’s most efficient transportation 
system. Improved motive power is one big 
reason why railroad freight charges today 
form a smaller fraction of the cost of the 
things your family buys than they did be- 


fore World War II. 
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Some electric locomotives get their 
power from an overhead wire, others 
from a third rail alongside the track. 
The use of such locomotives calls for 
a tremendous initial investment in 
electrification of the line but under 
some conditions they are highly ef- 
ficient in meeting the problems of 
heavily concentrated traffic and their 
operating cost is low. 











WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 9. 
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The diesel switcher adds new meaning 
to the old saying, “‘busy as a switch 
engine.” Efficient in its stop-and-go 
operations, it “cuts” freight cars out 
of incoming trains and rearranges 
them in proper order in other trains 
that are being made up for outbound 
movement to various destinations all 
over America, or delivers them to 
factory or warehouse sidings. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC. 
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Auditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 
Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 


and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS LIBRARY FURNITURE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 






SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Charles H. Bunch, 337 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Telephones WAbash 1654, CHerokee 2993 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 


ACTIVITY 





Werte: 


| "CUSTOM MADE” | 
Christmas Cards | 


What could be nicer than Christmas 
cards designed or made entirely by 
the children of the family—signed by 
them as the artist? Folders could be 
cut to fit standard en- 

velopes then decorated 
and lettered with 
CRAYOLA. This 
crayon is ideal 
because its clear, 
true colors do not 
smudge, fade or } 
come off. 


For FREE Crayola- 
eat Craft booklet sug- 
‘Be gesting easy things 
\ @ to make, write Dept. 
ST. 
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| BINNEY « SMITH CO. | 


‘ 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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4 reasons Kentucky likes the 


BETTS BASIC READERS 


The Language Arts Series 
Grades One - Six 
Betts and Welch 


1. Reading is properly integrated with 
the other language arts. 

. Pupil interest is a prime motivating 
force for reading. 

. The controlled presentation of every 
language learning assures maximum 
readability. 

4. The Study Books emphasize thinking 
and studying as well as the specific 
reading skills. 

5. The Guide Books fuse the many ele- 
ments of the program into easy-to- 
follow daily teaching plans. 


to 
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American Book Company 
300 Pike Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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GOOD scnoois 
VOUR Respemebility 





President Eisenhower summons 
the thoughtful attention of ev- 
ery American citizen to Amer- 
ican Education Week. Read 
his proclamation on Page 8 of 
this issue of the Journal. 





The Kentucky School Journal 
is published by the Kentucky 
Education Association, 1419- 
1421 Heyburn Building, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 

Telephone: WA-2719 





Volume 32 Number 3 





Miss Lillian Lehman, 


Acting Editor 





The College Bulletin Board is a 
new feature beginning with the 
November issue of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal. Colleges 
are invited to send items to be 
used in this column. Send your 
news and watch the column 
grow. 





KEA members are ‘invited to 
send articles on promising prac- 
tices in the classroom to be 
published in the Journal. 
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.. . for cherished blessings 


Teachers Should Be Thankful 


It is easy for those teachers who have 
an affinity for the activities of the teaching 
profession to find much for which to be 
thankful. 


Teachers should be thankful they have 
characteristics of leadership which make 
them capable of helping children develop 
their potentialities to the maximum. They 
also should be thankful that they have the 
capacity for loving the unloved, the pa- 
tience to counsel the child who has per- 
plexed them beyond measure, and the 
wholesome understanding needed by the 
child on whom “no mantle of graciousness 
hath descended.” 


In counting their blessings teachers 
should not forget to be thankful for the 
people of various ages with whom they 
work and live. No profession offers richer 
opportunities for forming friendships than 
does teaching. 


Teachers should be thankful for their 
wealth because according to John Ruskin 
. man is richest who, having perfected 
the functions of his own life to the utmost, 
has also the widest helpful influence, both 
personal, and by means of his possessions 
over the lives of others.” Who can lay claim 
to greater wealth of this type than a 
teacher? 

Thus, teachers, you should be thankful 
for your qualities of leadership, your capac- 
ity to love, to be patient, to be under- 
standing and to make friends. Your mone- 
tary wealth may not be great, but your 
riches are stored in the capabilities of your 
pupils whose lives you have touched. All 
these with many other personal blessings 
are yours to enjoy. You have the libertv to 
teach in a country where government is 
in the hands of the governed and freedom 
in the hands of education. Count your 
blessings and be thankful. 





Read for Fun and Insight 


Make the observance of The 35th An- 
nual Book Week, November 15-21, a week 
of fun and insight. There was a time when 
reading was painful, but now public school 
teachers are making books the food of 
youth. Book nourishment is vital to one’s 
mental growth. Book Week is not limited 
to seven days of book activities, but a time 
to revere the priceless heritage of reading. 

Variety in books gives the individual a 
balanced reading ration. A child should 
have books with gay, colored illustrations. 


He should have small books with lively 
text; large books with gold mines of ad- 
venture; and serious books on which to 
cut his teeth of maturity. From books, 
children will develop an appreciation of 
beauty, courage, wisdom, and human en- 
deavor. Choice in selection will come with 
interest and maturity. 

Reading, touching the lives of all people, 
has no age limitation, geographic bound- 
aries, or select institutions. Parents have 
demonstrated their faith in books through 
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their search for the child to have the right 
book at the right age; scientists have delved 
into research findings offered them through 
books; ministers have laid before the peo- 
ple the Divine Word as recorded in the 
Book of Books; and teachers have used 
books to build a bulwark against ignorance. 
It would be impossible to find a scholar 
whose mind has not been quickened, nor 
a writer whose imagination has not been 
stirred by reading. 

Thus, from the infant to the aged, books 
have served as the stimulant used to en- 
rich the mental growth of human beings. 
Through books, people have found an out- 
let for their interests, their knowledge, 
their skills, and their innate desires. 

“That weary listlessness, which renders 
life unsupportable to the voluptuous and 
the indolent, is unknown to those who can 
employ themselves by reading.” 


KEA and NEA Honor Roll 


In recognition of 100 per cent member- 
ship in the State and National Education 
Associations this list is printed for your 
information. The asterisk indicated 100 
per cent NEA and KEA membership. 
Watch December issue for memberships 
now being processed. 


Counties Superintendents 
_, eee en ee Bradley Sexton 
ee: W. O. Anderson 
*Campbell .............. Charles E. McCormick 
PIN ich acrecapsickticceaecuaig Lovey Raburn 
eae H. Barton Fiser 
nero ]. C. Lawson 
| eee ieebeghialaana ]. A. Cawood 
NN ihe accetiacnte tanita’ V. P. Horne 
RO Joda Milbern 
Independent Units Superintendents 


Barbourville ........................ R. H. Playforth 
ee H. T. Cooper 


” 
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Beechwood ................-- Thelma Jones, Prin. 


SRE EC eee aT Joe P. Duke 
| ee Carl A. Hicks 
po LS es George Taylor 
ee Harry Holtzclaw 
nee nee ae John Robinson 
a William T. Reiley 
ge eee E. W. Beck 
Ce Joe S. Caudill 
RN icsccichetinsiadichsimincceubs ]. W. Gregory 
ee eee Ted Gilbert 
Masonic Home School........ Laura Johnson 
*Middlesboro ................ R. Case Thomasson 
"Mit. Steriing.................. Leonard C. Taylor 
Pinevile «............ Geo. G. Gillingham 
*Prestonsburg .............- Chalmer H. Frazier 
Silver Grove ................--- Tom L. Gabbard 
Si | ae John H. Capelle 


KEA and NEA Pledges 
at Press Date 


Counties 

* Anderson Jessamine 
Bourbon Knox 

“Boyle * Livingston 
Butler Lyon 
Christian Martin 
Clark *McCreary 
Crittenden Menifee 
Cumberland *Nelson 
Daviess Owen 
Fulton * Robertson 
Hancock * Simpson 
Hart Washington 
Hopkins 


Independent Units 
*Murray 
“Owensboro 
Paintsville 
Pineville 
*Prestonsburg 
Providence > 


* Anchorage 
Barbourville 
Berea 
Bowling Green 

*Campbellsville 

* Carrollton 


Dayton * Russellville 

* Frankfort *Somerset 
Fulton * Springfield 
Harlan *Stearns 
Jackson “West Point 
Lancaster * Williamstown 


*Mt. Sterling Winchester 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
Denver, Colorado 
August 21, 1953 


TO THE PATRONS, 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


The celebration of American Education Week summons the 
thoughtful attention of every American citizen. 


The youth of our Nation -- who are the future of our Nation -- 
are the hope and the test of freedom itself. In homes, farms 
and factories -- in the schools, senates, and churches of the 
next generation -- the youth of today will tell by their deeds 
the fate of those values which, cherished by the free through 
centuries, have given life and dignity and purpose to our own 
America. 


This -- nothing less -- is the measure of the task served by 
the teachers of our Nation today. Sucha responsibility 
demands not only essential and elaborate material paraphe- 
nalia: buildings, endowments, salaries, laboratories. It 
demands, above all else, strength and perception of heart 
and of mind. 


Our teachers are summoned to be patriots in the highest 
sense of the word: to teach the principles that bring freedom 
and justice to life; to make clear that enjoyment of liberties 
means acceptance of duties; and to impart the priceless 
knowledge that duty, in an age of peril, means sacrifice. 


Our whole citizenry is summoned to help the teachers in their 
great work: not only to provide them with the resources they 
need, but also to guard with devoted vigilance the freedom of 
thought and discussion which inspire free men to teach all 
men how to be free. 
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is Education Meeting 


The 


William A. Early, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, in the opening 
address of the Eighth Annual Conference 
on Citizenship, challenged his audience to 
serious consideration of “Education and the 
Price of Freedom.” 


. . . It is entirely fitting that the national 
organization of the great teaching profes- 
sion and our National Department of Jus- 
tice should be joined in observance of 
Citizenship Day, which by the deliberate 
purpose of Congress coincides with Con- 
stitution Day. It is fitting because it is to 
our teachers more than any other group 
that our communities, states and the nation 
have committed the sacred obligation of 
preparing each young generation for as- 
suming the privileges, duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship on the adult level. 
Without the contributions of our teachers 
to the education of the young, the qualities 
of the more than two and a half million 
young men and women reaching voting 
age each year would have been far less de- 
sirable and substantial than they are. Their 
ideals, their patriotism, their ability and 


willingness to discharge the duties of 





The principles of freedom must be tavzht in 
the schools. 
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Price of Freedom? 


WILLIAM A, EARLY 
President, National Education Association 


citizenship are in a large degree the pro- 
duct of the lessons they have learned in 
the classrooms and on the playgrounds of 
our schools, 

It is fitting also because it is to the De- 
partment of Justice that the Congress has 
committed the work of administering our 
naturalization laws by which citizens of 
other lands after due preparation may de- 
clare their allegiance to the United States 
of America. It has long been the privilege 
of the public schools to work hand in hand 
with our Bureau of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization in the preparation of the 
foreign-born for induction to American 
citizenship. It is also fitting because the 
members of the judiciary throughout our 
national history have been directly and 
actively concerned with the education of 
the young and, time after time have sus- 
tained and protected the right and obliga- 
tion of our free society to sustain and pro- 
tect itself through the maintenance of 
publicly supported free schools. 


A Day of Dedication 


This is a day of dedication to the con- 
tinuous and ever unfinished task before us 
of perfecting our performance of the du- 
ties of citizenship in our great free republic 
and of strengthening our community in- 
stitutions in their work of aiding the 
youngest generation of Americans to de- 
velop those qualities, attitudes, knowl- 
edges, skills, and devotions necessary to 
the perpetuation of our national ideals and 
institutions. Especially is this a day of dedi- 
cation not only for the newly naturalized 
citizens but for the native-born who have 





this year reached the voting age. It is a 
day of dedication for our homes, churches, 
civic organizations, local, state and national 
governments, and especially for our schools 
with their hundreds of thousands of class- 
room teachers and administrators. 


The NEA and Citizenship Education 

We, of the National Education Associa- 
tion, do on this day renew our dedication 
to the task of building American citizen- 
ship, I say “renew our dedication” for from 
our humble beginning in 1857 when 43 
teachers organized the NEA in Philadelphia 
announcing as their purpose the advance- 
ment of “whatever measures are best adapt- 
ed to promote the highest interest of so- 
ciety” to this day a major objective of the 
organized teaching profession has been to 
educate for civic responsibility. One of 
the earliest NEA committees was created 
“to report what the times and the conditions 
of the country demand of educators, in the 
way of teaching the principles of our gov- 
ernment; also the rights and duties of the 
citizen.” 

The very first section of the current plat- 
form of the NEA is concerned with the 
primacy of the worth and dignity of the 
individual citizen: 

“Every child, regardless of race, belief, 
economic status, residence or physical han- 
dicap, should have the opportunity for 
fullest development in mental, moral, so- 
cial, and physical health, and in attitudes, 
knowledges, habits, and skills that are es- 
sential for individual happiness and effec- 
tive citizenship.” 


The Manifold Price of Freedom 

We here today, representing a great num- 
ber of organizations with civic interest, are 
assembled to deliberate on the question 
What Price Freedom?, and hope to formu- 
late some answers that will give all of us 
wide guidance. What is the price of free- 
dom? There is no one price. The price is 
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manifold and the failure to pay any one 
part of it may be the Achillean heel of ail 
our freedoms. Certainly the price consisis 
of eternal vigilance in support of our con- 
stitutional government, of high morale and 
physical well-being on the part of the 
largest possible number of our people, of 
high ethical and moral standard universal- 
ly understood and accepted, of main- 
tenance of a strong economic system that 
affords full employment and a fair distribu- 
tion of services and products, of adequate 
care of the unfortunate and helpless, of 
strong and efficient local government in 
affairs that are rightly of local concern, of 
government of laws and not of the whims 
and caprice of authoritarians, of the full 
protection of the right to be in the minority, 
of the unswerving observance of the Bill 
of Rights, and of making the Four Free- 
doms realities as well as ideals. 


Education and the National Defense 


The price of freedom more often than 
not involves the maintenance of strong and 
adequate national defense. It demands in 
time of war that citizens be prepared to 
give their all, even their lives in defense of 
their country and its ideals. On the other 
hand a part of the price is the willingness 
and ability to work constructively with 
other nations to establish and maintain 
world peace. 

As important as are all these and other 
aspects of the price of freedom, I would 
have you reflect on the fact that in a gov- 
ernment such as ours the mainstay of free- 
dom is public education. In a government 
“of the people, by the people and for the 
people” strength lies in the quality of the 
people—what they know, what they be- 
lieve, how they feel, what physical powers 
they have developed, what ethical ideals 
do they accept, what they understand 
to be the history, aspirations, ideals, and 
institutions of our country. The schools are 
the agency through which a representative 
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democracy such as ours undertakes to per- 
petuate itself. The schools are prime gov- 
ernmental institutions of a democratic so- 
ciety. 


Education and Economic Well-being 


Freedom depends also upon an eco- 
nomic system and means of production 
adequate to meet the needs of all our 
people. To a fuller extent than nearly any- 
where else in the world we in the United 
States have such a system. In making this 
statement I do not mean that we have 
reached the millennium. But here again 
our system of education is the foundation 
stone of our economic prosperity. The 
operation of our modern agriculture, our 
complicated industries, and our intricate 
system of commerce depends upon the 
knowledge, skill, health and morale of the 
people. These qualities are not developed 
without education. 

To be sure, natural resources are an 
essential part of national wealth and in- 
come, but they become wealth and income 
only to the extent that people are able to 
use them. Ability to use them depends 
upon knowledge and skill. As evidence 
of this truth I point to the fact that some 
nations wonderfully blessed with natural 
resources remain poor because they have 
neglected to develop their human resources, 
while other nations with scant natural re- 
sources have become rich and powerful 
through the development of their human 
resources. That fact has been thoroughly 
documented by studies made under the 
auspices of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


People are National Defense 


Our national defense, of course, depends 
upon the physical materials of war, but it 
also depends upon much more. Without 
elaboration I specify what is meant by 
much more: An adequate number of theo- 
retical and experimental scientists; an ade- 
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quate corps of engineers and technicians, 
and managerial experts who can put scien- 
tific discoveries to practical use; a highly 
skilled and mobile labor force; an adequate 
corps of scientists and practitioners to min- 
ister to the health and education of the 
entire population; and a population with 
the ideals and morale to serve effectively 
the democratic way of life. 

I submit that such resources are not 
available without a system of free tax-sup- 
ported public education universally avail- 
able to everybody. Thus the ultimate price 
of freedom may well be education. 


The Good Citizen 


In our efforts to educate for American 
citizenship what are the schools trying to 
do? What they are trying to do, and I 
believe with marked success, has been well 
stated by the Working Committee of the 
National Council for Social Studies after 
submitting tentative criteria to 300 leaders 
in practically every field of American life. 
From their statement of the characteristics 
of the good citizen, I have selected a few 
ideas that illustrate the kind of citizens our 
schools are striving to produce. 

The Good Citizen: Believes in equality 
of opportunity for all people; values, re- 
spects, and defends basic human rights and 
privileges guaranteed by the U. S. Constitu- 
tion; respects and upholds the law and its 
agencies; understands and accepts demo- 
cratic principles as guides in evaluating his 
own behavior and the policies and prac- 
tices of other persons and groups, and 
judges his own behavior and the behavior 
of others by them . . . The Good Citizen 
puts the general welfare above this own 
whenever a choice between them is neces- 
sary; exercises his right to vote; accepts 
civic responsibilities and discharges them 
to the best of his ability; accepts the basic 
idea that in a democracy the majority has 
the right to make decisions under the 
Constitution; assumes a personal responsi- 
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bility for the wise use of natural resources; 
knows about, critically evaluates, and sup- 
ports promising efforts to prevent war, but 
stands ready to defend his country against 
tyranny and aggression; is a responsible 
family member and assumes his full re- 
sponsibilities for maintaining the civic 
standards of his neighborhood and com- 
munity; recognizes taxes as payment for 
community services and pays them prompt- 


ly. 


Loyalty and the Teaching Profession 

I think it desirable at this point to say 
that the organized teaching profession not 
only has a positive program of citizenship 
education, but it actively stands against 
all subversive persons. NEA bylaws pro- 
vide “that shall be admitted 
or continued in membership in the NEA 


no person 


who advocates or who is a member of 
the Communist Party in the United States 
or of any that advocates 
changing the form of government of the 
United States by any means not provided 
of the United 


organization 


for in the Constitution 
States.” 

On loyalty the NEA platform for guid- 
ance of the teaching profession is clear 
and direct: 

“The responsibility of the schools is to 
teach the value of our American way of 
life, founded as it is on the dignity and 
worth of the individual; our youth should 
know it, believe in it, and live it con- 
tinuously. 

“As a measure of defense against our 
most potent threat, our American schools 
and all 


should teach about communism 


forms of totalitarianism . . .Teaching about 
communism does not mean advocacy of 
communism. Such advocacy should not be 
permitted in American schools . . . Mem- 
bers of the Communist Party should not 


be employed in our schools.” .. . 
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. .. So long as we continue as did the 
founders of this republic to put our trust 
in the common man and not in’ self-ap 


pointed totalitarian guardians of our lib 
erties, including the freedom to learn, we 
shall probably stay on democracy’s road 
of freedom. 


Fight for Freedom 

Teachers know full well that neither the 
schools nor the courts alone can maintain 
freedom. It is a task that demands the 
courageous and _ intelligent efforts of all 
Americans. 
great significance that it challenges the co- 
operative, friendly efforts of every one ot 
the several hundred organizations repre- 
sented ... in this Eighth National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship. This is a time in his- 
tory and a place in our activities when we 
may well lay aside those matters that di- 
vide us and seek for those basic American 
rights that should 
unite us in a common cause. Basically our 


It is a responsibility of such 


and responsibilities 
purpose is to help in building a stronger 
more united, more intelligently self-con- 
fident America! 

The price of freedom may have to be 
measured by the extent to which we are 
willing to stand up and fight. There are 
measurable limits to tolerance. We are 
justified in “intolerance against the in- 
tolerant.” As George D. Stoddard recently 
said: “We are free in all respects save one; 
we are not free to tolerate the destruction 
of our freedom.” Or, as T. V. Smith has 
said: “We do not owe anybody the right 
to destroy what is our duty to maintain.” 


A Last Word 

To the millions of young Americans now 
entering the threshold of voting citizenship 
and the men and women of foreign birth 
who are now becoming Americans, I would 
say that the test of American freedom will 
come through your own character. To you 
we pass a torch of freedom. It is yours to 
hold it high. 
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Partners In The Classroom 


IRENE HH. 


TIMKO 


Teacher of 
Physics and U. S. History 


Chicago, Illinois 


As we look in upon this particular class- 
room, we perceive the busy hum of the 
purposeful work, that is being carried on 
by its tenants. A closer examination re- 
veals the leader busy among her charges— 
assisting here and there, a soft word now 
and then, a moment of thoughtful consider- 
ation at a point of query, a quick under- 
standing smile that immediately finds a like 
response. One is impressed by the pre- 
vailing air of tranquility that is coupled 
with the spirit of a definite drive toward 
a goal by the members of the group, pupils 
and teacher. 


Yet, in viewing this situation, we may 


rightfully ask, “Is it always this way, func- 
tioning so smoothly?” Of course, the 
answer will be “No.” There are times when 
the air will be sparked with electricity! 
What—then? 


What is Discipline? 

To some the decorum of the classroom 
encompasses discipline as an ever-present 
task being solved through daily living. To 
others, discipline is considered as separated 
from the environment in which the infrac- 
tion occurred: Something either settled by 
a quick reprimand or dealt with later, far 
removed as to time and place. 


Parent-teacher-pupil bonds form the bases 
for better classroom management. 








Seeking Parental Partnership 
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Can a behavior problem be settled so 
simply? What are the facts to be con- 
sidered in a successful solution of discipli- 
nary problems? How can the teacher en- 
list the aid of those primarily interested in 
the child’s achievements, so that the school 
and the community are successfully work- 
ing toward the fulfillment of the objec- 
tives of a well-balanced, rich, purposeful 
life? 

What results can we expect if the home 
and school work together on problems of 
child development? What is the teacher’s 
role in bringing about the needed under- 
standings? 


School is More Than 3 R’s 

Our own philosophy of education should 
be the basis of our tasks, both long-range 
plans as well as our immediate undertak- 
ings. The writer subscribes to the phil- 
osophy which states that education not 
only “serves all the people in a democracy 
striving to develop high democratic ideals, 
but also changes behavior; deals with all 
aspects of life; functions through many 
agencies; is continuous through life; aims 
at self-direction; and provides for intelli- 
gent adjustment to social change.” Thus, 
the necessary tools of learning include not 
only the three R’s of academic ability but 
also the three R’s of citizenship—Rights, 
Respect, and Responsibility. 

In order to achieve the goals of the 
school, we must enlist the aid of the 
entire community. All citizens, whether or 
not they have children in school attend- 
ance must be recognized, since each will 
exert some measurable influence upon the 
school. We must get to know our com- 
munity members and they must know us. 


It is recognized that attitudes of the 
parents are largely made up through their 
children’s daily contacts with their teach- 
ers. Nevertheless, it is essential in guiding 
children to satisfactorily solve their daily 
problems that parents and teachers be not 
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only friendly but cooperative toward each 
other. We should strive for an understand- 
ing, an appreciation of the different atti 
tudes of parents and teachers toward chil- 
dren. 


How to Deal with Misbehavior 

It is quite conceivable that a good school 
can provide the proper atmosphere for 
wholesome experiences in daily living, but 
because of the human elements involved, 
infractions may occur. How do we face 
them? Are we to impress children with 
their misconduct or allow them to go scot- 
free? Will a reprimand arouse antagonism? 

Let us examine other measures that 
would be more effective. 

Group discussions, including but cer- 
tainly not aimed at the wrongdoer, can 
be held. Any action that is planned must 
be acceptable to both the group as a 
whole and to the individuals within the 
group. Such discussions can lead the group 
to sense the teacher's aspirations to be fair. 
She must be a member of the group—not 
as the dominant adult, but as an experi- 
enced leader. If a firm bond of friendship 
is built—a friendship not only between the 
group and the teacher but among _ indi- 
vidual members of the group—that bond 
can be stretched, but not broken. The 
trust that the teacher has in her group will 
be reciprocated. 

Use of peer group discipline based upon 
democratic ideals can be another persua- 
sive procedure. 


| 


| 











What do you do when this happens 
at your school? 
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A private chat with the wrongdoer may 
be most effective. 

Children have a right to know what is 
expected of them; therefore, consistency 
and firmness are necessary. We all have 
our own methods of discipline. One teach- 
ers methods may be ineffective when used 
by another. Keeping the child’s welfare 
in mind, we can readily realize the varied 
pattern a child will need to understand 
if he is under a departmentalized plan of 
school organization. In all our activities, 
we should remember that we are striving 
for the student’s attainment of self-direc- 
tion, self-realization, and self-regulation. 

Despite a well-organized, democratic 
classroom, a disturbance of major propor- 
tions can occur. By foreseeing the possi- 
bility of such a misdemeanor, she can lay 
the groundwork for the combined handling 
of the problem. Our channels of communi- 
cation between teacher-administrator-par- 
ent must be cleared. We are then aware 
of each other’s problems and aspirations. 
We can, with the child’s assistance, help 
him not only in his acquisition of a knowl- 
edge of the formal subjects, but in the 
attainment of those ideals which we have 
indicated in our philosophy. 


Reaching Out to Parents 


In reaching out to the parents for a 
helping hand, we must be in agreement 
first, as teachers, as to the goals we are 
trying to seek. We should, as a group, 
have a justifiable pride in our profession, 
plus a heartfelt concern in our students, 
so that we can move towards our primary 
motive—meeting the child’s needs and in- 
terests. 

In the past, most of our meetings with 
parents were formal and restrained. The 
parents were defensive because the results 
of their homes were being discussed; the 
teacher was equally ruffled because her 
pedagogical skill was being questioned. 
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The teacher sees the group and its mem- 
bers; the parent only sees one—her own 
child. Herein lies the crux of our problem. 
The teacher and the parent must not only 
be cognizant of each other's problems and 
motives, but, through a mutual understand- 
ing of them, strive to see the one child 
within the group—in a single view—from 
a unified parent-teacher’s view. 

The teacher must be willing to recognize 
some salient facts; that the parents’ under- 
standing of the child surpasses that of the 
teacher of any one student; that the home 
affords the child a continuity of experiences 
that the school cannot offer; that a mother 
ascertains the school’s efficiency through 
the success and happiness of her child. 


We can resolve this issue 
ways: 

(1) Through invitations to parents to 
view their children’s school work; 

(2) By telephoning parents about ab- 
senteeism and conveying the spirit of 
friendliness in a short, personal chat; 

(3) Through active participation at par- 
ent-teachers meetings or pupil-parent- 
teacher gatherings; 


in several 


(4) Through requests for interviews; 

(5) Through casual meetings in and out- 
side the school proper; 

(6) Through an understanding of the 
“why” of school regulations by pupils and 
parents so that the rules are meaningful, 
not merely a set of formal directions. 


This type of relationship with the parent 
is not too difficult to attain. If the teacher 
is sincere, she will find the parent, in the 
quest for this mutual understanding and 
assistance, a willing and a most happy 
partner. The invitation must be extended 
and kept on a high level of sincerity. 


The importance of the tone of the con- 
ference cannot be over-emphasized. It is 
essential that the conversation be on the 
parents’ level of understanding; let us not 
be glib in the use of our professional 
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language. Do not imply in your attitude or 
voice that you are talking down to their 
level. Let us be friendly, sincere; remem- 
bering always that we may be experts in 
our fields but not in all fields. 


Holding the Conference 
In conferences we should be objective, 
giving helpful suggestions after the parent 
has been drawn into the conversation on a 
give-and-take basis. There is nothing so 
frustrating to the parent as having received 
no suggestive avenues of approach to a 
possible solution to the problem. The par- 
ent was aware that something was wrong 
because she was called to the school, and 
she became more conscious of it during 
the conference. By means of a mutual un- 
derstanding of the problem, the parent, 
the pupil, and the teacher can plan some 

means of action. 
reached a correct decision 
about the child? That will depend upon 
between 


Have we 


understanding 
If we bring 


the degree of 
pupil, parent, and _ teacher. 
into the conference—the pupil, with his 
immediate needs and interests; the parent 
with his concerns and understandings of 
his child; the teacher, with her pedagogical 
skill—certainly some degree of agreement 
will be reached. The interview should end 
on a friendly, confident tone so that the 
parent will feel that something has been 
accomplished; that he would like to return 
at a later date on his own initiative. 


We Must Seek This Partnership 

Let us return to the classroom previously 
described. We can now realize that, in 
this purposeful classroom, the control un- 
derlying the group is one of self-direction, 
group discipline, group consciousness. The 
teacher is not the dominant factor of the 
group; the children regard her as a friend, 
a leader. There is a bond of friendship be- 
tween them, as well as the realization that 
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there is really a tri-relationship existing in 
this classroom. The parent, unseen in this 
classroom, is a partner in the project. This 
relationship is the resultant factor of the 
close bonds that have been woven through 
good public relations on the part of the 
teacher. 

Thus, the teacher feels that, in this un- 
seen but active partnership of the com- 
munity in the work that is going on in the 
classroom, there is real cooperation in 
working toward desirable child develop- 
ment. The classroom teacher holds these 
things in her hands—it is up to her to bring 
about these relationships. Parents look up 
to her because of her interest in the wel- 
fare of their children—her students. We 
must seek this parental partnership; once 
gaining it, we must hold it. 

One happy, contented parent will spread 
the news of the teacher who is both ap- 
proachable and understanding. The way 
toward complete cooperation is neither 
difficult nor easy for it will not be a one 
hundred per cent gain. We can strive for 
it, revel in the associations that we make 
and allow each to lead us on to further 
happy relationships. The teacher will not 
only take pride in the successes of her 
pupils but will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that her community partners are 
equally as proud. 

The children, recognizing this, will live 
within this understanding—this bond of 
friendship that will exist between their 
parents and their teachers within, and be- 
yond, their school. 


I 


“All the wealth is the creation of man 
and he creates it only in proportion to the 
trained uses of the community; the more 
we train, the more wealth everyone may 
create.” 





BLESSED is the leader who considers 
leadership an opportunity for service.— 
Author Unknown 
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Homeroom Organization Has Grown 


The homeroom has enjoyed phenomenal 
growth such as few innovations in Ameri- 
can secondary education have experienced. 
The idea has been given definite expres- 
sion and has spread until now there are 
few high schools not using some phase of 
the homeroom plan. Since this study was 
conducted, the homeroom organization in 
Kentucky has improved immeasurably. 

This study was undertaken to determine 
the objectives, organization and _ activities 
of the homerooms in some of the high 
schools of Kentucky, with some considera- 
tion being given to the opinion of high 
school principals as to the success of such 
a program in their schools. 

The literature on the subject was first 
consulted in an effort to determine what, 
if any, criteria have been established by 
educational writers by which one might 
judge the homeroom program of any given 
school. The writer was thus enabled to 
formulate a questionnaire which would in- 
clude most of the stated objectives, types 
of organization and _ activities. 

A four-page questionnaire was sent to 
50 public high schools for whites selected 
at random so as to represent a cross section 
of the schools of Kentucky. Replies were 
received from 35 of these schools. The 
questionnaire was then revised and sent to 
400 other public high schools for whites in 
Kentucky. Answers were received from 
300, or 66.6 per cent, of the 450 schools. 


Functions of Guidance in Secondary 
Schools 


There seems to be no question about the 
responsibility of the school for the guidance 
of its pupils. Guidance in the secondary 
school refers to that aspect of the educa- 
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ADRON DORAN, Director 
Division of Teacher Education and Certification 
State Department of Education, Frankfort 


tional program which is concerned espe- 
cially with helping the pupil to become 
adjusted to his present situation and to 
plan his future in line with ‘his interests, 
Hamrin and 
Erickson think guidance “represents an or- 
ganized effort on the part of the school, 
equipped with both a knowledge of the 
pupil and information as to the opportun- 
ities of an educational, a social, and a vo- 
cational character, to help the individual 
pupil become adjusted to this present situ- 
ation in such a way as to provide the great- 
est development for him and to aid him 
in planning for his future.” 


abilities, and social needs. 


Although the need for help has always 
been present, there have been social and 
economic changes during the past half 
century which have made it increasingly 
necessary to make more definite provision 
for certain forms of guidance in our public 
schools. 


Methods of Guidance 

There are two principal methods of help- 
ing pupils to gain an insight into their 
problems of school and of life adjustment. 
One class may be called group methods 
and the other individual methods. The 
plan will vary according to the function to 
be performed and the extent to which the 
teacher plays a major or minor role in 
carrying out such activities. The teacher 
should acquire proficiency in using both of 
these types of methods, for each comple- 
ments the other. Many problems can be 
approached through the group attack, but 
provision will often need to be made for 
individual conferences with some students. 
Since many problems are common to all 
members of a particular group in a sec- 
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ondary school, it appears logical to handle 
them through a method that reaches the 
entire group at one time. 


Homerooms as Guidance Units 

This study was concerned with the 
homeroom as a unit to be used in utilizing 
the group method of guidance. The chief 
aims of the homeroom are closely related 
to the results to be desired from all effort 
at guidance in the secondary school. Mc- 
Kown gives the aims of the homeroom as: 
(1) to develop desirable pupil-teacher re- 
lationships, (2) to assist in the guidance 
of pupils, (3) to develop desirable ideals 
and habits, personal and civic, (4) to ex- 
pedite the handling of administrative rou- 
tine educatively. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It seems generally to be taken for granted 
today that the public school must assume 
the responsibility for the guidance of its 
pupils. The objectives of a high school 
guidance program can be accomplished in 
two ways: (1) by turning the task over to 
a guidance director who is a specialist in 
the field; (2) it can be made a functional 
part of the work of each homeroom 
sponsor. It is probably true that either 
of these methods is sufficiently sound pro- 
vided that it is carried out according to a 
systematic and well-organized plan. 

Upon the basis of evidence presented in 
this thesis, the conclusion has been drawn 
that group guidance is an effective way of 
directing the pupils in the solution of prob- 
lems which affect the immediate life situa- 
tions as well as future involvements. 

It is further contended that the home- 
room can be used effectively as a means 
of accomplishing the desired results of 
group guidance. 

It was the purpose of this study, there- 
fore, to determine what was being done 
in the homerooms of the high schools in 
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Kentucky, and to determine how effec- 
tively the homerooms were being used as 
units for group guidance. 

Among the Kentucky high schools an- 
swering the questionnaire, 88.3 per cent 
have homeroom organizations. These seem 
to fall into three groups: (1) about 10 per 
cent use the homeroom for administrative 
purposes only; (2) about 60 per cent have 
fairly definite objectives in the direction 
of guidance or of pupil participation in 
school citizenship in addition to administra- 
tive purposes; (3) the others organize pri- 
marily for administration but indicate that 
they have a vague conception of some of 
the objectives advocated by writers on the 
subject. Practically all use the homeroom 
as an administrative device, yet scarcely 
any set up curriculum enrichment as a 
conscious objective. 

The forms of guidance appearing among 
the objectives of more than one-half of the 
schools are social guidance, moral guid- 
ance, pupil citizenship, educational guid- 
ance, and personal guidance which are 
found in 60 per cent, 59.6 per cent, 59.2 
per cent, and 56.6 per cent respectively. 
Only 36.6 per cent of the schools list voca- 
tional guidance as an objective of the 
homeroom. 

Neither the objectives nor activities are 
differentiated for different grades in three- 
fourths of the schools. Neither do 45 per 
cent of the schools regard the number of 
students who are assigned to each home- 
room. It seems that the homeroom pro- 
gram could more nearly be made to meet 
the needs of the pupils if the schools would 
differentiate between the activities and ob- 
jectives of the junior and senior high school 
students. The teacher would be able to do 
a more efficient job of sponsorship if the 
number of pupils in each guidance group 
were limited. 

The administrative duties of the home- 
rooms in Kentucky high schools are chiefly 
the routine matters of a branch office. 
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Most common duties are checking attend- 
ance, handling report cards, holding elec- 
tions, securing information, reading bul- 
letins, and conducting drives. Numerous 
other similar activities are found to a 
lesser degree. 


Group discussions on all phases of guid- 
ance are held with varying frequency in 
different schools, the most common being 
those with reference to curriculum offer- 
ings, school customs and regulations, citi- 
zenship traits, and study habits. 


About 50 per cent of the schools ex- 
pect the teacher to hold individual con- 
ferences with pupils on such topics as un- 
satisfactory marks, choice of subjects, and 
differences which have arisen between 
pupils and teachers. Other types of con- 
ferences pointing to each phase of the 
guidance objectives are held to a lesser 
degree in different schools. In general, 
there seems to be more feeling of responsi- 
bility for guidance, both group and indi- 
vidual, in those things which affect im- 
mediately the pupil’s official school rela- 
tionship than in the personal, extra-cur- 
ricular, or outside activities which are a 
part of the real business of living. 

Intra-mural athletic competition is ar- 
ranged on a homeroom basis as a means 
of motivation in over one-half of the schools 
studies. Others have their homerooms 
competing in financial drives, attendance, 
assembly programs, scholarship, and punc- 
tuality. 

There is considerable evidence that prin- 
cipals who either definitely or partially at- 
tempt to utilize the possibilities of the 
homeroom are not satisfied that the home- 
room is securing the desired results in their 
schools. Those who feel that the possibil- 
ities of the homeroom, outside of admin- 
istration, are extremely limited are in a 
more contented frame of mind. Some of 
them have located the guidance function 
elsewhere in the program of the school, 
while others have left it out entirely. 
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Principals should cease to hope that some 
good may come out of the homeroom 
without doing anything about it. The prin- 
cipal should either abandon any effort to 
locate the guidance responsibility here, 
making the homeroom frankly and ef- 
ficiently an administrative unit, and _per- 
haps a basis of representation in pupil af- 
fairs; or he should definitely and unmistak- 
ably place the guidance responsibility on 
the homeroom teacher. 


If the principal makes the homeroom an 
administrative unit only, the time allotted 
to the homeroom period should be reduced 
to the minimum necessary for the efficient 
performance of the duties assigned to it. 
There would be no need for an elaborate 
set-up of officers and/or committees. If a 
procedure is adopted, by which the guid- 
ance responsibility is placed on the home- 
room teacher, the time allotment should 
be adequate for the task to be done and 
the period should be situated advanta- 
geously in the schedule with nothing al- 
lowed to interfere with its functions. 


Teachers under such a system, in which 
the guidance program is definitely assigned 
to the homeroom, should be led to under- 
stand the philosophy of education under- 
lying the plan and to realize and appreciate 
its possibilities. They should be definitely 
trained in the performance of the duties as- 
signed to them. The time to be devoted to 
the work, in and out of the homeroom 
period, should be a regular part of the 
teaching load and other duties should be 
scheduled with due consideration for this 
part of the burden. 


Since 90 per cent of the high schools 
in Kentucky organized on a homeroom 
basis are making an effort to use the home- 
room, to some degree, for guidance pur- 
poses, it becomes the ever increasing re- 
sponsibility of the colleges and universities 
to train the teachers to perform the func- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Orchids to the Teacher 
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The 1954 American Junior Red Cross Enrollment Poster was 


painted by the well-known artist, Amos Sewell, and emphasizes the 
theme of the year, “We Care—We Share.” 


A high school boy in Minneapolis  re- 
cently wrote a letter for the Junior Red 
Cross Journal praising teachers who give 
extra time to community, national, and in- 
ternational work carried on in the schools. 

“The teacher-sponsors are a vital part of 
the success of our organization,” said the 
Minnesota boy. “They have made the 
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junior membership an outstanding part ot 
the American National Red Cross.” 

This November will be enrollment time 
again for Junior Red Cross members. 
“Turkey month” means something more 
than a big dinner to these boys and girls 
of elementary and high school age. It is 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Teachers Bring the 


Eleven Kentuckians packed their best 
bib tucker this past and 
headed for the nearest airport, bus and 
railroad Armed with 
calling for destinations on all points of the 


and summer 


station. itineraries 
these traveling teachers were 
ready to study geography first hand. The 
Kentucky roster listed: Miss Vivian Moore, 
Frankfort; Miss Omega Lutes, Louisville; 
Miss Dorothy Sternberg, Louisville; Mrs. 
Lela Hulette, Frankfort; Miss Catherine 
Hancock, Louisville; Mrs. Flora Morris, 
Louisville; Mr. Amos Lasley, Hopkinsville; 
Mrs. Mabel Gard, Lexington; and Mrs. 
Nora Lee Rowland, Louisville, who trav- 
eled in Cuba. Miss Stella Elkins, Pikeville; 
Miss Sophie Louisville, 
traveled in Europe. 


compass, 


and Meyers, 

Their tours, planned by the Division of 
Travel Service of the National Education 
Association with the cooperation of edu- 
cators, government officials and_ other 
specialists in various states and countries 
read like your favorite travel book. 

The touring Kentuckians were among 
thousand teachers from 46. states, 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii traveling 
with NEA groups during the summer. 
Their destinations were Cuba and Europe. 


some 


There are many evidences of the grow- 
ing importance of intelligent travel today. 
The teachers from Kentucky—and various 
other states—are participating in one of 
America’s biggest international relations 
programs—and at no cost to the govern- 
ment. 

How is this done? In most of the coun- 
tries visited, the United States teachers are 
received in the homes and schools of their 
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World 


to the Classroom 


PAU i En NGS Bie, 


Division of Travel Service 


Director 
National Education Association 


colleagues. Our teachers get off the beaten 
tourist paths and get to know and under- 
stand the countries they visit. On the other 
hand, teachers and others in foreign coun- 
tries see a new and better side of the 
United States through our teachers. 

Shortly before the summer tour depar- 
ture dates, a questionnaire was sent to many 
otf those who were to travel with the NEA 
group. A surprisingly large proportion of 
the replies emphasized the same theme as 
that expressed by a New Jersey teacher: 
“Culturally, European travel is of no more 
value now than it was twenty years ago. 
But in view of world tensions, the ex- 
change of ideas may encourage the point 
of view of world citizenship.” 

A teacher from Ohio said, “I think travel 
is highly important for teachers because I 
believe that peace on earth will ultimately 
come through world friendship among 
ordinary folks at the grass roots.” 





International Relations Programs 
result from teachers summer travel 
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An Iowa teacher states, “I think the pres- 
ent world conditions and international re- 
lations make it imperative that teachers 
broaden their outlook by every means 
possible. I am convinced that such travel 
is the most effective means.” 

Judging from these answers, Americans 
need more experience and association with 
persons of other nations to perform our 
gigantic task of world leadership more 
effectively. But, understanding begins at 
home. Each year the Travel Division plans 
tours within the borders of our own United 
States to give teachers a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of their own country. 

During the past summer, teachers from 
32 states participated in such tours. The 
program for 1954 will enable teachers to 
travel in the Southwest and the Rocky 
Mountain country, California and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the Middle Atlantic and 
New England states. Alaska and Hawaii 
tours also will be continued. 


In-Service Growth Through Travel 

Modern teachers are keenly aware of 
the great changes which have occurred 
even within the past decade. Many of 
their students now come from other sec- 
tions of the country. Some are the children 
of displaced persons, and many are sons 
and daughters of military or government 
personnel who have been stationed at vari- 
ous times in many sections of the United 
States and in foreign countries. In some 
instances, students may have a broader out- 
look than the teacher due to their travel 
experience. 

Our teachers are recognizing this gap 
and are successfully attempting to change 
the situation. Perhaps the teacher from 
California is correct in saying: “The pub- 
lic’s view of teachers is rapidly changing. 
Teachers are expected to be well informed 
citizens and are expected to take an active 
part in civic and political affairs. Travel 





aids in giving a broader and, therefore, a 
more accurate view of our country’s prob- 
lems and a keener understanding of re- 
gional needs.” 

Many teachers use their travel as a 
means of in-service growth. Well over one 
hundred colleges and universities are of- 
fering travel courses. Teachers may earn 
academic credit in eleven different subject 
matter fields by participating in certain 
NEA tours and satisfying certain other re- 
quirements of the cooperating colleges. 
During the past summer, approximately 25 
per cent of those on NEA tours earned 
academic credit. For even more teachers, 
the trip was given recognition by local 
school boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators. 

About 90 per cent of our traveling teach- 
ers returned home with luggage straining 
at the seams. They made slides during 
their travels to aid in their classroom work. 
Many collected such items as arts and 
crafts products, costumes, booklets, maps, 
pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, dolls, 
toys, exhibits for bulletin boards, postcards 
and recordings. Others kept a daily log 
for reports and speeches and very nearly 
all had in mind specific information to be 
secured. A few utilized the itinerary in 
their classes months before the trip and 
the students developed a list of questions 
about which the teacher was to secure in- 
formation while on the tour. 


Prestige Value in Community 

For some teachers summer travel comes 
under the heading of “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People.” A teacher from 
Michigan commented: “I do not think of 
anything that so quickly raises the prestige 
of a teacher in the eyes of her boys and 
girls or the community as such a trip.” A 
teacher from Illinois had a little different 
slant: “Teachers who take advantage of 
such tours are being placed in a higher 
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position socially. The traveler is getting 
out of a rut and showing his ability to do 
many things.” 

Perhaps travelers talk more than non- 
travelers. Possibly there is a relationship 
between the added prestige and the fact 
that about 55 per cent of the travelers had 
been invited before leaving home to speak 
to various groups upon their return. An- 
other 22 per cent are probably opening in- 
vitations right now to speak to one or 
more groups. 

It was evident that those teachers who 
speak are not thinking in terms of prestige 
value but from the “sharing of experience” 
point of view. Regardless, they are doing 
much to improve school and community 
relationships and are undoubtedly con- 
tributing to the prestige of the profession. 


Adventure and Recreation Important 


Perhaps the more conservative in their 
judgment feel there is more adventure and 
recreation in travel than in-service growth. 
Certainly there is adventure for most of 
us in arriving for the first time on the rim 
of the Grand Canyon. Sailing the Inland 
Passage near great glaciers and _ fishing 
villages, climbing the steep steps to the 
summit of the Pyramid of the Sun, stand- 
ing in the solemn quiet of Westminster 
Abbey, all represents adventure to most 
of us, yet that fact does not prevent learn- 
ing more about these places if learning 
is our objective. However, adventure 
in itself is important—it is something of a 
tonic which gives zest to living and lifts 
one above the commonplace. Its opposite 
is monotony, the familiar spiritual and in- 
tellectual rut—and a very dull teacher. 

Usually recreation means being free from 
obligations and routine plus circumstances 
which are positive and enjoyable. We have 
little difficulty in placing the travel ex- 
perience in that category. 

One of our traveling teachers from Calli- 
fornia reaches the point with fewer words. 
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“Travel gives the teacher a complete 
change and many times a new outlook on 
life. Visiting new places and meeting new 
people, she returns to the classroom in 
better physical condition and usually better 
psychologically adjusted.” 

The degree to which a tour is stimulat- 
ing is in part dependent upon differences 
in personalities within the group. This year 
all but three of our twenty-three tour 
groups included members from both the 
Pacific and Atlantic coast states, from the 
Central states and the Rocky Mountain 
states. If one was ever of the opinion that 
teachers are somewhat alike, the NEA tour 
will dispel the illusion. 


Usually we find more differences in 
values, modes and traditions among mem- 
bers of each tour group than is found in 
the various occupational groups in any 
community. Yet, there is a strong common- 
ness of purpose which tends to hold the 
group together. And in spite of the vast 
difference in background, no teacher join- 
ing the group feels like an outsider or 
alone. 

Yes, our teachers are turning to effec- 
tively planned and executed travel pro- 
grams and courses not only for recreation 
and adventure but to satisfy a professional 
need. Their participation in such programs 
is resulting in increased effectiveness in the 
classroom, greater prestige in the commun- 
ity, and the personal satisfaction derived 
from taking part in the affairs of a greatly 
extended community. 

Get out that travel folder now and start 
planning your next trip. 


NOTE: We regret that the name of Mr. 
Charles H. Bunch, 337 West Main Street, 
Louisville, was inadvertently omitted from 
the Southern Desk Company’s advertise- 
ment in September and October. 





In-Service Instructor 


Should Know My Day 


“Ding-a-ling,” goes the alarm. “Ho-Hum” 
—but there is no time for stretching. It is 
six o'clock and the beginning of a new day 
I think, as I jump into house shoes and 
robe. Breakfast must be prepared and 
served, beds straightened and_ dishes 
washed. And too, I had planned to clean 
and wax the living room floor this week. 
Let me see, perhaps I can polish from the 
couch to the fireplace this morning. 

“Get Omega Oil,” blares the radio in the 
commercial for the seven-thirty news. This 
is my signal to dress for school. At eight- 
fifteen o'clock, I am in my room arranging 
the materials and greeting the early ar- 
rivals. 

At eight-thirty-five the first bell brings 
the room to order as thirty-three little 
heads are bowed and thirty-three pairs of 
bright eyes are closed while childish voices 
join in singing, “Father, We Thank Thee.” 
The last note is a signal for the beginning 
of a busy five hours of reading and writing 
interspersed with many things not included 
in the formal program. Sometimes it is a 
bloody nose at recess, or a bruised knee; or 
perhaps a friendly visit from the nurse on 
the search for a microbe. 

At two o'clock, every pair of snow pants 
has been adjusted, the final inquiry has 
been answered and the entire group is off 
for home. I am left alone with a whole 
hour at my disposal in which to make plans 
to fit the need of the boisterous group 
which tomorrow will bring again. 

With three o'clock comes the dismissal 
bell. I am off for home, unless there is a 
faculty meeting or a P.T.A. Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, or a ball game, or . . . Oh 

; 
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MRS. BERNADINE STEELE 
Teacher, Central City 


ves, | must drop by to see Pat who is out 
because of the chicken pox. 

After the evening meal, I decide that this 
is just the time to begin preparing my as- 
signment for the Saturday class in which | 
am enrolled. I cast a few glances at the 
headlines of the evening paper and settle 
myself for a session of hard work. 

Just as I get into the spirit of the selec- 
tion, the telephone rings. Yes, it is for me. 

“Hello,” I greet my caller. 

Heavenly Days! Why is it that the fam- 
ily can not recognize that voice and tell her 
that I have left town for parts unknown! 
For twenty minutes I listen to the possible 
reasons why Joan must have glasses or 
some subject vitally important to Joan, one 
of my pupils. 

Let’s see, where did I get in the assign- 
ment? I believe that I had finished the 
introduction. 











“My Day” is interspersed with many things 
not included in the formal program 
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WHAT DO YOU DO WITH YOUR SPARE TIME? 














: TUES. 
” Ae @ | eR YO 
P.T.A 
WEO THUR 





CORRECTING EXAMS 


CONFERENCE WITH PARENTS 





GS - 


HELPING STUDENTS AFTER SCHOOL 






SAT, 


SPECIAL 
MEETINGS 





Reprinted from the Michigan Education Journal. 





“Come in. I am so glad to see you,” I 
hear my husband greeting visitors in the 
living room. . : 

“We really shouldn't come in. We knew 
that vou would be busy, but we had never 
seen your new house—.” And so it con- 
tinues until about ten o'clock. 

By now, my enthusiasm for study has 
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reached the zero hour. I read the daily 
devotional selection and am off to bed will- 
ing to call it a day. My last thought is a 
firm resolve that tomorrow evening will 
find much and lasting good accomplished 
in the interest of my ambition to be a 
grade school teacher and finish my college 
degree. 
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Children Like Acting 


Many times, chances “to act” are chances 
for boys and girls to grow. What happens 
to a boy or a girl in a play or a skit? He 
may lose himself in a role; he may see life 
from within someone else; he may forget 
himself for the good of the group; he may 
learn how to reason; he may be able to 
allow himself to merge into a stage pic- 
ture—all these experiences help the child 
to develop beyond the immaturity of self- 
centeredness. Good acting requires ability 
of a different kind from that measured by 
scholastic aptitude tests. This opportunity 
to act may give a child his first experience 
in achievement. 


Dramatization affords numerous oppor- 
tunities for individual counseling and group 
guidance. Such opportunities are given 
children at Ashland School in Lexington. 
The camera of the Lexington Leader pho- 
tographer caught these children “in the 
act.” Such a timely dramatization might 
climax any unit of work on Colonial 
America and for the children, would make 
learning a joy. 

“How a Bill Becomes a Law” is an ex- 
ample of how children may write and 
present their own plays. Read the report 
of how this classroom experience de- 
veloped. 


These children made the soap shown in cubes on the bench at the right. The rug was 
also made as a part of the unit on Colonial America. 





Dramatization by Ashland School Students, Lexington 
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Teach the Children ... 


How A Bill Becomes A Law 


“How a Bill Becomes a Law” is a short, 
one-act-classroom play with two scenes 
which explain the steps a bill must go 
through to become a law of the land. The 
play was written for a seventh grade social 
studies class, This class was studying Con- 
gress and its work. The purpose of the play 
is to help explain and make easier the un- 
derstanding of the time and trouble spent 
in passing bills. It should be used only as 
a teaching aid not as an end within itself. 
The playing time is approximately thirty 
minutes. 
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GWEN CHERRY 
Student Teacher at Murray State 
College Training School at Murray, Kentucky 


Since this play concerns Congress, signs 
will be needed to distinguish: House of 
Representatives, Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Clerk, Speaker of House, House Cal- 


endar, Vice-President, Senate, Finance 
Committee, Senate Calendar, President, 


and any others that might be needed. The 
signs may be painted by the students on 
any kind of scrap cardboard. Conservative 
or elaborate stage setting may be used as 
determined by the class. 

About the most fascinating part of the 
play is that the bill to be passed actually 





“How a Bill Becomes a Law” is a dramatic presentation given by Gwen Cherry during her 
Practice Teaching in the Seventh Grade of Murray Training School, Murray, Kentucky 
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walks and talks. From the remarks that 
“Bill” makes emerges the idea that passing 
a bill is a serious matter. To distinguish 
“Bill” from the others, he may wear a cos- 
tume made from a dry-cleaning bag, with 
BILL painted in large letters across the 
back and the front of the paper. To show 
that “Bill” had been signed or approved 
by the different parts of Congress, cut 
small circles of paper and write O.K. 
House, O.K. Senate, etc. These could be 
stuck on with Scotch tape every time that 
“Bill” is signed. 

It was both satisfying and amusing to 
note the zeal with which the students ac- 
cepted the play. Because this play was 
written for the benefit of the students, 
everyone took part. 

The first scene, a very short one, is more 
or less a scene leading up to the main idea 
of the whole play. It explains what a bill 
is and the necessity of passing bills. The 
second scene goes into the business of 
passing a bill to become a law. 


CHARACTERS: 
Announcer, Paula, Polly, Sally, Other 
Students at Ballgame, Members of 
House of Representatives (4 or more), 
Speaker of House, Representative 
Longhorn, Bill, Clerk, Chairman of 
Appropriations Committee, Members 
of Appropriations Committee (3 or 
more), Members of Senate (3 or 4 
or more), Vice-President, Senator 
Featherweight, Chairman of Finance 
Committee, Members of Finance Com- 
mittee (3 or more), Senator Green- 
grass, President. 

Scene I: A baseball game. Chairs may be 

used as desired. 

Announcer: ————— School is having its 
Friday afternoon baseball game with 
a visiting team. Three girls seem to be 
engaged in an interesting conversa- 
tion. Let’s go a little nearer and see 
what is being said. (exit announcer ) 
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Paula: Why was that man out at second 
base when he wasn’t tagged with thie 


ball? 


Polly: It's one of the rules that if a player 
is forced to run to second base, and 
the ball is thrown there before he gets 
there, he is out without having to be 
tagged. 

Sally: Just think what this game would be 
like if there were no rules to go by! 

Paula: We have to have rules for all 
games, for our schools, churches, 
highways, factories, government, and 
just about everything. 

Sally: Yes, and we learned in civics that 
our laws are rules by which the gov- 
ernment runs. One hundred and fifty 
million people would surely be in a 
jam if there were no rules. 

Polly: It wouldn't be safe to be alive. 

Sally: You said it! But I didn’t know until 
vesterday that our laws started out as 
bills. It seems like a lot of trouble to 
get a bill passed. 

Polly: What is a bill? 

Paula: Silly, don’t you know? 

Sally: Polly was absent yesterday, and our 
civics class didn't meet today. She 
missed the lesson on how Congress 
works. She was there the day we talked 
about how Congress is made up. 

Paula: A bill has its beginning as an un- 
solved problem. If there is some prob- 
lem that a citizen or Congressman 
thinks he can solve, he writes a bill. 
But only Congressmen can_ start a 
bill on its way to becoming a law. 

Sally: (Very excited) I have an idea! Let's 
find some more from our class and 
work out a play about how a bill be- 
comes a law. Polly, you can be in it 
too, and also catch up on the work 
you missed. 

Paula: 1 see Jerry, Robert, Cat, ete. and 
some more kids. Let’s go see them 
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now. (Paula, Polly, and Sally go where 
the others are sitting. ) 

Sally: (Still excited) Hey, Gang! We have 
a wonderful idea. Do you remember 
our civics lesson we had yesterday? 
Let’s ask our teacher to help us write 


Everyone leaves 


SceNE If: A few days later. The stage may 
is an example. 


a play about how a bill becomes a 
law. 

Other students: (All together) That would 
be fun! L want to be Senator. I want 
to be President, ete. 


Sally: Let’s go find our teacher now. 


to find the teacher. 


* be set up as desired. The following diagram 


President 


Senate 
Senate 
Calendar 
Finance 
Committee 


Announcer: The students have written their play and are now staging it. 


Clerk 


House 


House 

Calendar 
Appropriations 
Committee 


Congress, 


which is composed of two houses, The House of Representatives and the Senate, is 
busily at work passing bills. The Speaker who is the presiding officer of the House 
of Representatives recognizes a member of the House. Let’s drop in on this session 
and see what is taking place. (exit announcer ) 


Speaker: Yes, Representative Longhorn, 
did you have something to say? 
Longhorn: Very much so. I think I have 
an answer to a problem. So, I would 
like to present to you my _ friend, 
“Bill.” We have certainly been need- 
ing someone like “Bill” for a long 

time. 

Speaker to Bill: What kind of a bill are 
you? 

Bill: A bill for more money, sir. 

Speaker to Longhorn: (exploding) More 
Money! Do you think we're made of 
money? Take him to the clerk for re- 
cording, but I doubt if he'll make it. 

Longhorn takes Bill by the hand and leads 
him to the Clerk. 

Longhorn to Clerk: Mr. Clerk, I would 
like for you to meet Bill. 

Clerk to Bill: How do you do? I must 
record you in this book. What is your 
purpose? 
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Bill: To raise money to build dams on the 
Roaring River in order to prevent 
floods. 

Clerk to Longhorn: (Recording bill in 
book) Another money bill! Take him 
to the Appropriations Committee. 

Longhorn and Bill start for the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Bill: Why are you taking me to the Ap- 
propriations Committee? 

Longhorn: All money bills must start in 
the House of Representatives. Since 
you are a money bill, this is the proper 
committee to take care of you. 

Bill:. Take care of me! Smile when you say 
that. What if they don’t want me? 

Longhorn: They will kill you. 

Bill: Kill me! What could be worse! 

Longhorn: Wel-l-1-I-I-l, if they like some 
things about you, they might just 
amend you. 
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Bill: If that bad? 

Longhorn: No, not too bad. It means that 
they will change you up a bit—maybe 
cut part of you out, then maybe add 
some to you. They might take pity on 
you and just rewrite you. 

Bill: (Gives a big sigh) Is there any 
chance they might like me? 

Longhorn: Yes, if they do they will en- 
dorse you. 

Bill: (Gives a big coughing sound) What 
kind of torture is that? 

Longhorn: It just means they approve of 
you and sign you to become a law. 

Longhorn and Bill arrive at the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Longhorn: Mr. Chairman, this is Bill. His 
purpose is to raise money to build 
dams on the Roaring River in order to 
prevent floods. 

Chairman: (In gruff manner) We can 
read. We have more than we can do 
now. (To Bill) Why do you think we 
should bother with you anyway? 

Bill: I am very much worthwhile. I will 
prevent destruction of property. 

Chairman: We are spending enough mon- 
ey now. 

Bill: I will help conserve soil. 

Chairman: That is high priced soil con- 
servation. 

Bill: I will save thousands of lives. 

Chairman: Oh well, we will consider you. 
Take a seat and wait. 

Longhorn goes back to House. 


Bill: (As he takes his seat) I hope this 
won't take long. 'm hungry. 

The committee discusses Bill and takes a 
vote. Note: All discussions and voting 
in this play takes place in this man- 
ner: The members bend their heads 
together and whisper. Then all at the 
same time they say “aye.” 

The Chairman comes over to Bill. 

Bill: What is the verdict? 
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Chairman: Our decision is in your favor. 
We recommend that you become a 
law. You will be placed on the House 
Calendar, which is a list of bills. You 
will wait there until the House has 
time to discuss and approve of you, 
if they do. (Chairman places o.k. on 
Bill and takes him over to the House 
Calendar. ) 

Bill: You mean I have to go back to the 
House. That’s where I started. This 
could get a fellow dizzy. 

A member of the House comes ‘to get Bill 
and takes him before the Speaker. 

Speaker: S-o-o-0-0, the Committee ap- 
proves of you. 

Bill: (Sarcastically ) Yes, I am really very 
important. 

Speaker: (Grouchy) We will decide that. 
Take a seat. (The House members 
study Bill for a few seconds and then 
begin their discussion and voting. ) 

Speaker comes over to Bill. 

Bill: Well hurry and tell me. The suspense 
is killing me! 

Speaker: (Puts House o.k. on Bill) You 
pass our approval. You will now be 
taken to the Senate, the upper house 
of Legislature. 


Bill: Why must I bother with another 
house, when one house has already 
approved of me? Isn’t that sufficient? 


Speaker: No, our Constitution says that it 
must be done this way. Each aouse 
acts as a check upon the other. This 
way only the very best laws will be 
passed. Longhorn, take Bill before the 
Senate, and the Vice-President, who is 
the presiding officer. 


Longhorn and Bill start. 
Bill: Woe is me. I’m so tired. 


Longhorn: You gripe now? Just wait. 
You've just had a sample. If the Sen- 
ate does not like you, you'll land right 
back in the House of Representatives. 
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Bill: Just stick a match to me and end my 
troubles. 

Longhorn: Well, let's be on our way. 
(They arrive before the Senate) . 
Here we are. This is where I leave 
you. Good luck to you, and Ill prob- 
ably see you again. 

Bill: I'm really a good fellow and very im- 
portant. 

Vice President: The Finance Committee 
will decide that. Senator Feather- 
weight, take Bill to the Committee. 

Bill: (Grabs his head and moans) No-o-o, 
No! Not another committee. 

Featherweight takes Bill before the Fin- 
ance Committee and introduces him. 

Featherweight: Mr. Chairman, this is Bill 
to raise money for dams, which the 
House has approved. 

Chairman: We have too many dams now. 

Bill: I will eliminate inconvenience. I will 


save water for the time it is needed. 
Chairman: (Crabby) You won't eliminate 


my inconvenience! We have plenty of 
water, too. 

Bill: I will save thousands of lives. 

Chairman: Take a seat. We will decide 
about you. 

Bill: (Taking a seat) Walk, sit, sit, walk. 
A fellow could get tired. I have bun- 
ions and corns now. 

The Finance Committee discuss 
vote on Bill. 
over to Bill. 

Chairman: You get our approval. (0.k.’s) 
You will now be placed on the Senate 
Calendar until they can discuss you. 

Bill: That again. I'm really worn out. I'll 
be tattered and torn by the time I get 
out of here. 

Chairman places Bill on Senate Calendar. 
Someone from the Senate comes to 
get Bill and brings him before the 
Vice-President. 

Vice-President: So, the Finance Commit- 
tee has approved you. Sit down. We 
will make our decision. (Senate dis- 


and 
The Chairman comes 
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cusses and votes.) 

Bill: Take your time. I'm made of iron. 

Vice-President: (After vote is taken comes 
over to Bill) You are approved, and I 
sign you. I guess the House used good 
judgment after all. Senator Green- 
grass, take Bill to the Speaker of the 
House. 

Bill: (Protesting) But I have already been 
there. 

Vice-President: You will go again. The 
Speaker must sign you too. 

Senator Greengrass takes Bill to the Speak- 
er who signs him. 

Speaker: Tl be glad when we get rid of 
you. Senator Greengrass, take him out 
of here. 

Bill: Whew (wiping his brow) Is this all? 

Greengrass: No, you must now face the 
President of the United States. 

Bill: The President! You mean I’m not 
out of danger yet? 

Greengrass: If he approves of you, he will 
sign you and you will become the law 
of the land. If he refuses to sign you, 
which is called veto, you will go back 
to the House of Representatives where 
you were first passed. 

Bill; This could go on forever. Just find me 
a nice wastebasket, pitch me in so I 
can end it all. 

Greengrass: Cheer up. You would still 
have a chance. If the House were to 
repass you by a two-thirds vote, and 
the Senate were to repass you by a 
two-thirds vote, you would become a 
law over the President’s veto. 

Bill: And if they don’t? 

Greengrass: You will then be killed. But 
if the President lets you lie around for 
ten days without signing you, you 
will then become a law. 

Bill: I could use a rest. Oh, my aching 
bones. 

Greengrass: But if Congress adjourns be- 
fore the ten days expire, and you are 
unsigned, you will die. 
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Bill: Tm dead tired anyway. 

Greengrass: Here we are. Mr. 
this is Bill to raise money to build 
dams on the Roaring River in order to 
prevent floods. The House and Senate 
approve of him. 


President, 


President: Well, well. Someone finally did 
something about that River. Bill, we 
have been needing someone like you 
for a long, long time. ’m glad Con- 
gress had sense enough to know it. 
You have my whole-hearted approval. 
(Put’s o.k. on Bill) You are now a law 
of the land. 


Announcer: (Coming to front) Bill finally 

made it. You can see the time and 
trouble to which our Congress goes to 
see that we have good laws. This bill 
was lucky and got through without 
too much trouble. Sometimes, it takes 
years. 
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Re: School Building Financing 


We have had broad experience in 


handling school financing. 
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Murray State College 








Ralph H. Woods, President of Murray State Col- 
lege, is serving as a District Governor of Rotary 
International, world-wide service club organization. 
As Governor for the 1953-54 fiscal year, he co- 
ordinates the activities of 51 Rotary Clubs in one 
of two Districts in Kentucky. During the year, he 
wiil visit each of these clubs to offer advice and 
assistance in Rotary service work and club admin- 
istration. 

All Rotary Clubs direct their activities toward 
community-betterment undertakings, the promotion of 
high standards in business and professions, and the 
advancement of international understanding, good will 
and peace. A current Rotary activity of world-wide 
interest is the Rotary Foundation Fellowships pro- 
gram, which provides arants for one year of study 
abroad, as ambassadors of yood will, to outstanding 
college araduates. Since this program was inaugu- 
rated in 1947, Rotary Fellowships have been awarded 
to 493 youna men and women from 55 countries, 
with grants totaling more than $1,250,000. 


* * 


x « 
Western Kentucky State College 


Western's spacious new Student Union Building was 
opened for the student body at the beginning of the 
Fall semester. The $750,000 structure also houses 
the college's new cafeteria which is equipped with 
the most modern facilities. 


W. J. “Uncle Billy’’ Craig has announced his re- 
tirement as the Western Kentucky State Colleye Per- 
sonnel Director effective the beginning of the 1953-54 
fall semester. ‘‘Uncle Billy,”’ as he is affectionately 
known to Westerners everywhere, has just completed 
45 years of service at Western. He served as secre- 
tary of the Western Alumni Association since 1930. 

He was president of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation in 1922-23, and served as district governor 
of Rotary International in 1924-25. 


Western Kentucky State College has added a cur- 
riculum in commercial education leadinn to the 
Bachelor of Science degree and the Provisional High 
School Certificate. This curriculum is offered in 
cooperation with the Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce. All general and professional education re- 
quirements are met through courses at Western. All 
technical courses in commercial education are com- 
pleted at the College of Commerce. The fees will be 
the same as those paid by students following the other 
curricula at Western and the degree will be granted 
by Western. 


* * 








Transylvania College 


Miss Mary Marsaret Beatty announces that the 
Fourth Annual FTA Workshop will be held on the 
campus at Transylvania College, Lexington, on No- 
vember 19 and 20. 

* 














* * 


Morehead State College 


Dr. N. B. McMillian, Assistant to President 
Charles R. Spain, has been released from his duties 
at Morehead to direct the Promotion Office of the 
Kentucky Council for Education. Requests for pro- 
motional material, radio scrint, oress releases, or 
speakers should be sent direct to Dr. McMillian’s 
office in Frankfort. 


* * 











* * 


KEA Announcement 
Colleges are requested to send 
news briefs to the 
College Bulletin Board 


Kentucky School Journal 


* * 








University of Kentucky 


Dr. Edward J. Humeston, Jr., has been appointed 
head of the University's Denartment of Library 
Science. Dr. Humeston comes from the University 
of Texas, where he was associate professor in the 
Graduate School of Library Science. He succeeds Dr. 
Leslie I. Poste, who has accepted the position as 
director of the school of librarianship at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

The number of students majoring in library science 
at the University of Kentucky has more than tripled 
during the past four years, a report issued by the 
UK Denartment of Library Science has disclosed. 
According to department officials, the increasing de- 
mand for trained librarians and the general ex- 
pansion of the UK department on both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels were responsible for the 
upward trend. 

The Margaret I. King Library of the University of 
Kentucky. with over 600.000 volumes, is one of the 
largest libraries in the South. 


From October to February, seventeen German 
teachers will observe college life as it is demon- 
strated on the campus at the University of Ken- 
tucky. These teachers are visiting under a special 
education program under which aporoximately 100 
teachers will visit in six schools. Dr. Ellis Hartford. 
Chairman of the University’s Division of Fourcations 
of Education. will serve as advisor to the visiting 
German teachers. 


* * 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


Textbooks 


Just Imagine! by Gray, et al. Scott, Foresman. 
$1.80. The teacher’s edition of this reader is tull 
of practical and useful suggestions and the text 
itself is most attractive. It is called “a transition 
reader for children moving from primary school 
into the intermediate grades”; it will be useful as 
well for slow readers who need some special help. 
For this group the teacher’s edition has some very 
helpful ideas. The stories themselves are espe- 
cially good and represent the work of such authors 
as Carolyn Haywood, Jeannette Nolan, and Kurt 
Wiese. The illustrations are colorful and appro- 
priate, and should do much to stimulate interest 
in reading in general; in these stories in particular. 


Mathematics for the Consumer, Revised, by 
Lankford, Schorling, and Clark. World Book 
Company. $2.76. “This is a terminal course in 
mathematics that should be extremely helpful in 
presenting in the classroom the kind of real-life 
mathematics soon to be faced by the high school 
senior in the non-academic course. The presenta- 
tion is so clear and the material is so abundant 
and up-to-date that it seems this book should be 
popular for adult education courses in general and 
practical mathematics. Included are sections on 
insurance, taxation, investments, and statistics. A 
truly good textbook. 


Knowing Your Newspaper, by Geraldine Saltz- 
berg. World Book Company. $0.96. This little 
text has been ingeniously planned and attractively 
carried out. It should be a very popular and 
valuable supplementary text for high school jour- 
nalism and English classes. The author approaches 
her subject through eight different facets of news- 
paper study. She presents her background mate- 
rial with clarity and authority; this, she supple- 
ments with an abundance of samples and activities, 


Highly recommended. 


Plane Geometry, by Keniston and Tully. Ginn. 
Here is another revised mathematics textbook, 
one which has proved its thoroughness and use- 
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fulness. Larger than the usual math text, the 
book is divided into two-column pages, and fea- 
tures an abundance of illustrative materials— 
photographs, sketches, and diagrams. The book 
also endeavors to stress practicality by showing 
the usefulness of plane geometry in everyday lite. 


How to Become a Better Reader, by Paul Witty. 
Science Research Associates. $4.16. One of the 
outstanding features of this superior book is its 
flexibility: It may be used to good advantage by 
any student who now reads at the seventh grade 
level or higher, and may be used in a class or by 
an individual, with a teacher or by oneself. The 
book is divided into twenty sections, each stressing 
some specific phase of reading; as speed, skim- 
ming, purpose, and vocabulary building. Included, 
too, are twenty batteries of objective tests; each 
battery measures three significant reading abilities 
—rate, comprehension, and vocabulary. A_ valu- 
able book. 


Living Your Life, by Crawford, et al, Heath. 
$2.80. Many teen-agers require constant help and 
guidance in the numerous problems which con- 
front them daily. A second edition of a populai 
text will help teachers and parents whose responsi- 
bility it is to guide the boys and girls. Teaching- 
learning devices are numerous for the major divi- 
sions of the book: School, Study, Leadership, Per- 
sonality, Etiquette, Bad Habits, Dates, Home, 
Citizenship, Vocation, Health, Money, Safety, and 
Leisure. An attractive book in content and format. 


Learning to Use Arithmetic, Readiness Book 
and Books 1 and 2, by Gunderson and _ Hollister. 
Heath. These text-workbooks are very carefully 
planned and presented to introduce children to the 
workings and usefulness of arithmetic. They are 
all very colorful and interesting in appearance, 
and are designed to produce maximum effects. 


Let’s Build With Words, by William Kottmeyer 
and May B. Lambader, Webster, $0.48. Writing 
and spelling are combined in this workbook which 
provides numerous situations for increasing a de- 
sire to learn and practice. The book is a valuable 
one in many respects. 
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Books for Teachers 


Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials, 1953. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. $4.50. An invaluable aid for 
all elementary teachers who seek supplementary 
materials to enrich their teaching. Materials are 
arranged conveniently according to subject matter, 
Included are 10 sample units which utilize mate- 
rial listed here. 

Educators Guide to Free Films, 13th Annual 
Edition. Educators Progress Service. $6.00. Many 
teachers and audio-visual coordinators will find 
this book to be valuable and useful. It should be 
a part of all educational libraries. 


Evaluation and the Elementary Curriculum, by 
Shane and McSwain. Holt. $4.40. Two North- 
western University professors have collaborated to 
produce a book which “has been planned as a 
practical resource for teachers, administrators, and 
parents to use in their efforts to appraise and 
improve the opportunities which public education 
provides for children.” Part I is primarily con- 
cerned with the clarification of values and an 
establishment of procedures to determine how 
such values are being realized. Part II shows how 
persons in local districts examine the school ex- 
periences their program provides for children. A 
readable, thought-provoking book, 


Elementary School Objectives, by Nolan C. 
Kearney. A report prepared for the Mid-Century 
Committee on Outcomes in Elementary Educa- 
tion. Russell Sage Foundation. $3.00. Here is an 
unusually practical and common-sense appraisal 
of the contemporary elementary school and a book 
which school people should find stimulating and 
worthwhile. Part I presents the background for 
the study. Part II deals with recommended goals 
for physical development, social relations, com- 
munication, etc. Part III is concerned with the 
implications for educational practice, research, 
and measurement. An excellent, comprehensive 
bibliography is appended. An interesting, valu- 
able study. 

Childhood Problems and the Teacher, by Buhler, 
Smitter, and Richardson. Holt. $3.95. The auth- 
ors, representing a variety of specialization, realize 
the fact that no teacher can be successful until 
she is able to realize the tremendous differences 
to be found among the children under her care. 
In this highly readable book they succeed admir- 
ably in accomplishing their threefold purpose: To 
give the teacher an understanding of behavior 
problems that he may observe; to determine, by 
means of case examples, what the teacher may 
achieve in various circumstances; to describe the 
type of problem with which the teacher needs 
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specialized assistance. The number of case his- 
tories, and the manner of presentation make this 
an unusually interesting book. 


Teaching Children Arithmetic, by Robert Lee 
Norton. Silver Burdett. The author of this book 
is of the College of Education at Ohio University 
at Athens. He is an experienced teacher who has 
made a careful study of his problem and whose 
observations and recommendations are valuabic 
His book is a detailed discussion for new 
as well as experienced teachers; including ideas 
for primary, intermediate, and upper grades. His 
method of approach is unique and commendable: 
He chooses one mathematical concept and shows 
how it may be presented and developed grade by 
Profusely illustrated. 


indeed. 


grade. 


Building Mathematical Concepts in the Elemen- 
tary School, by P. L. Spencer and M. Brydegaard. 
Holt. $4.00, Here is another book on the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, whose outstanding characteristic 
is its practicality. The authors present a clearly 
defined concept of the teaching of arithmetic and 
then follow it with illustrative lessons which will 
benefit alike teachers with much experience and 
teachers with none. 


Readings in Educational Administration, by 
Edgar W. Knight. Holt. $4.85. It is easy to see 
that the author of this book has done a prodigious 
amount of work to make it possible. In his pre- 
face he states succinctly his purpose, “to make 
easily available to teachers and students of the 
subject some carefully selected and edited original 
sources of information in educational administra- 
tion.” His aim he accomplishes admirably; his 
book is an important addition to others of its 
general classification. 


Books for Children 


Love, Laurie, by Betty Cavanna. Westminster. 
$2.50. Older girls who have chosen Miss Cavanna 
as one of their favorites will welcome the new 
heroine to the list of popular favorites. This time 
her name is Laurie Kent. Her problem is _pri- 
marily one of adjustment after the death of her 
lovely young mother. Additional points of interest 
include the building of a new house, and two 
young men called Mike and Tony. 


The Jacksons of Tennessee, by Marguerite 
Vance. Dutton. $2.75. The annual biographical 
novel by this author has come to be a greatly 
anticipated event of juvenile publications. The 
new one is exceedingly good. It is a “joint biog- 
raphy” of Rachel and Andrew Jackson, beginning 
with their youth and concluding with Jackson’s 
return to the Hermitage. As usual, the beautiful 
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illustrations by Nedda Walker increase the at- 
tractiveness of the book. 

My Sky is Blue, by Loula Grace Erdman, Long- 
mans, Green. $2.75, Another very good book 
for older girls is this one of Jinny Craig whose 
first real job is one of teaching in New Mexico. 
There arise many complications, including some 
of a romantic nature. An interesting career story. 

Lee the Gallant General, by Jeanette Eaton. 
Morrow. $2.00. 
splendid introduction to the pleasures of reading 


Here is a book to serve as a 


biography. The short story emphasizes Lee’s last- 
ing contributions to American life. Beautifully 
illustrated by Harry Dougherty. 

Muskets Along the Chic Kahominy, by Gertrude 
E. Finney. Longmans, Green. $3.00. Older boys, 
particularly those who like historical fiction, will 
be pleased with this new book. The hero is 
Andrew Foster Shields. Other characters are the 
early settlers of Virginia. Bacon’s Rebellion is 
presented as the climax. 

Quellen Queel and the Prince, by Esther L. 
Runyan. Vantage. $2.00. New fairy stories for 
young readers do not appear very frequently, so 
this one should make a real hit. It involves a 
“plain” little girl and a prince, each of whom 
wanted something new and different. 

Test of Valor, by James W. Ingles. Westminster. 
$2.50. Both boys and girls are likely to enjoy 
this book, but teen-age boys will find it exactly 
to their taste. The setting is ancient Greece; the 
background is largely concerned with the early 
Olympic games; the hero is a young athlete, Nicias 
of Athens. 

The Young Traveler in France, by Alexander 
Reid. Dutton. $3.00. More than just a “travel 
book,” this is an authentic picture of France 
which will be helpful to travelers of any age. It 
is arranged in narrative form and tells of the 
adventures of three American children, The 
photographs are beautiful and numerous. Highly 
recommended. 

The Dragon and the Book, by Christine Price. 
Longmans, Green. $2.75. Boys and girls who find 
magic in stories of brave knights and fair ladies 
will like this one. It is the story of a jewelled 
psalter and how Alfred and Wilfrid dream of 
bringing the world’s knowledge to England. 


Dear Wife, by Gladys Malvern. Longmans, 
Green. $3.00. Teachers will join their junior high 
students in a superior appraisal of this story of 
early Revolutionary days, Four young people 
share the spotlight. The historical background is 
vivid and authentic, and the writing is especially 


good. 


Day of the False Dragon, by Alice M. Huggins. 
Westminster. $2.50. Modern China provides the 


background of this book for older boys and girls. 
The story is effectively presented, and the reader 
will absorb much information about life in con- 
temporary China. A powerful story well told. 

Play Maker, by Dick Friendlich. Westminster. 
$2.50. In the last few years this author has made 
for himself a solid reputation as an author of sports 
stories for older boys. This one has to do with 
college basketball. It is at once exciting and 
authentic. 

Winners Losers, by Earl S. Coleman, Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. Nonie was a shy girl who 
lived on a ranch in the Sierra Nevadas. Her story 
furnishes good, wholesome entertainment for teen- 
age girls, showing in an especially effective way 
the manner in which a present-day girl solves 
her own problems. 

Bring on the Band, by Lloid and Juanita Jones. 
Westminster. $2.50. Two parallel plot threads 
maintain first-to-last enthusiasm throughout this 
teen-age book, The first concerns the problem of 
the entire Miles family and their efforts to find 
“belongingness” by making a success of an aband- 
oned mine; the second involves Jeff, the 17 year 
old son, who hopes the high school band will 
provide an outlet which he has always needed. 
There is an air of verisimilitude throughout this 
story which makes it far better than average. 

Your Orders Sir, by Robert C. DuSoe. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. Made to order for older 
boys, here is a combination sea-historical story 
that is guaranteed to please. It presents the same 
characters as “The Boatswain’s Boy,” but is not 
dependent on it. The War of 1812 and the Battle 
of New Orleans provide the realistic background 
for the activity. 

The Moon, by George Ganow. Schuman. $2.50. 
A well-known physicist and writer has given a 
thorough picture of the moon with all its implica- 
tions, based upon wide research and observation. 
A fascinating way to study science, presented in 
a readable manner for readers of all ages. 

The Way of Science, by John Somerville. Schu- 
man. $2.50. “A solid history of the growth of 
the scientific method from the early Greeks to the 
present.” Somewhat. stolid in’ spots, this book 
will interest the patient reader who is especially 
fond of science, 

World in the Making, by James A. Joyce, Schu- 
man, $3.50. Called “the story of international 
cooperation” this book shows how man, through- 
out the ages, had to forego selfishness for group 
organization in order to survive. The varied il- 
lustrations are especially valuable. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL IDEA 


Retta Brown School, El Dorado, Arkansas 
Portia Byrd, Principal 


The Singing Tree 
Novel way to put on a successful 


Christmas program at small cost. 
Uses minimum space. All love it. 


AtE] Dorado, 39 sixth grade pupils and 
angel from second grade took part. 
Carols chosen told nativity story. To 
add dignity, group wore white sur- 
slices over regular clothes. Stems of 
10lly in children’s hands were 
wrapped in tinsel for glitter and 
beauty. Angel’s wings and star also 
had glitter. 


Angelontopstep. /f with group in place. 
Then four stepsof || For framework 
| 


children. Bottom || of platform, study 
row stood on floor. | this diagram. 
Carols were well || Have construction 
rehearsed and try- — +> verysturdyanduse 
outs on platform | //\|) experienced carpenter. 
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Scale: 16 inch to the foot. 


YOU'LL ENJOY a refreshing little lift 
when chewing tasty 
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DRILLING FOR BLACK GOLD 


Ashland Oil's drilling rigs are scattered 
throughout all the big producing fields. 
Starting with a few wells in Kentucky, our 
crude oil today comes from almost every 
part of the country. This assures a supply 
of first-quality petroleum prod- 
ucts at Ashland Oil stations. 


ASHLAND 
OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Ashland, Kentucky 
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Q. Under what conditions can one retire for 
disability? 

A. Any member who has twenty years of 
service credit, earned by teaching in Kentucky, 
with the last five years consecutive full years 
and immediately before retirement is eligible. 
The member’s physician or special doctor ex- 
amines the applicant and completes and files 
the Medical Examination, Form RA-3 MD. 
The Medical Director of the Retirement Sys- 
tem reviews the examination and recommends 
to the Retirement Board. 


. Q. I had a Leave of Absence in 1952-53 but 


I did not pay my dues. Can I pay now? 
A. No. Payment must be made during the 
year for which credit is desired. The year 


ends June 30. 


. Q. If a teacher leaves the profession after 


having taught thirty years, and continues to 
pay, does the State continue to pay its pro- 
portionate part? 

A. Yes. 


. Q. What changes have been proposed for 


strengthening the Retirement System? 

A. It has been proposed that the Act be 
amended permitting, (1) members to pay 1% 
more in each age bracket; (2) that the maxi- 
mum be raised from $2,400 to $3,600; (3) 
that the State match the increased contribu- 
tion, and (4) that the value of a year of sub- 
sequent service by increased from 1%% to 
134%, 


. Q. Explain the plan for buying an extra an- 


nuity. 

A. The plan is very simple. The member de- 
siring to buy an extra annuity deposits in her 
account not less than 2% of her annual salary 
up to $2,400. The deposits receive 3% com- 
pound interest but are not matched by the 
State. Deposits may be made as often as 
desired, and in amounts as large above 2% as 
desired. At retirement the accumulated ac- 
count is converted into an annuity, which is 
added to the regular annuity. 


. Q. If a teacher withdraws her account think- 


ing that she will not teach again but does 
return to teaching, how may she have the 


10. 


previous years of service credit reinstated? 
A. She cannot have her lost service credit 
reinstated unless she returns to teaching be- 
fore she is absent more than three years. If 
she returns to teaching before she is absent 
over the three years, she may return the money 
withdrawn, plus 3% compound interest, pro- 
vided it is done during the first semester of 
teaching. If a withdrawn teacher is absent 
more than three years, or if she fails to rein- 
state her account during the first semester of 
service, the service credit is lost and _ the 
teacher comes into the Retirement System as 
a new member. 


. Q. Is there any movement or pressure to 


change to Social Security OASI? 

A. So far as we know, there is no movement 
or disposition on the part of teachers to 
change the Retirement System to Social Se- 
curity. There may later be some pressure to 
do so. In some states, pressure has been 
brought to bear on the profession, causing 
them to agree to a reduction of the Retire- 
ment Systems benefits and assets and causing 
the teachers to accept Social Security. Any 
modification of the Retirement System reduc- 
ing its appropriations or benefits would cause 
loss to thousands of teachers. The matter is 
so complicated teachers are not always able 
to see the loss they will sustain. Our best 
position is to resist any downward change in 
the Retirement System, and if Social Security 
comes, let it be an extra coverage. We would 
still suffer financial loss, but it would be less. 


. Q. A particular teacher has taught twenty 


years but is not a member of the Retirement 
System. Is there any way she can become a 
member and get credit for the twenty years? 
A. No. She may become a new member 
without previous service credit. It would 
pay her to do so. 


. Q. If one fails to teach for three years and 


goes back to teaching, can he pay for the 
three years? 

A. No. 

Q. In case a teacher quits teaching and with- 
draws her account, can she teach again in 
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Kentucky? 
A. Yes. 


. Q. If by accident my Certificate (Policy) is 


lost or destroyed, how do I get it replaced? 


14. 


the teacher’s contributions and the matching 
fund are exhausted? 

A. Payable until death in every case. 

I will 


Q. I have taught twenty-three years, 






































A. File Form MC-1 with the Retirement have taught thirty years by age forty-eight. 
Office for a duplicate. If I quit teaching at age forty-eight, is it best 
12. Q. I was out of school during September this to (1) accept my annuity, (2) continue to 
year. Should I pay my retirement? pay to age sixty, or (3) withdraw my account? 
A. Yes; and before June 30, 1954, A. It would be best to continue to pay until 
13. Q. Are the teacher’s benefits payable from age sixty unless disabled or conditions required 
a retirement until death, or do they stop when the annuity for support. 
valli 15. Q. Compare briefly Social Security and the Retirement System. 
» teas A. (1) Cost to teachers (1954) S.S. $1,030,000......0.....0.0......scec0e0e.-T-R. $1,465,000 
If (2) Comparative number retiring S.S. 217... ececccccccceccssececsececes T.R. 474 
sd (3) Retiring tor Disability, SiS: none a... .eccnccccm mo cececsccceceeccaceececceses TR. 6] 
aha (4) Retinds: (lOb2-5G)) StS. TlOne is ees T.R. $317,000 
pro- (>) eRetirenientaaceS Sis Goce c ie. ok yea a eae es T.R. 40 to 70 
i alk (6) Approximate average benefits, age 65, (1953), S.S. $40........ T.R. $65 
all (7) Average reserve per member S.S. $285.00.....0.....c:ccscccccecesceseeeeee T.R. $1,200 
viii, (3) "Control Sten Peder aloe ee ee the ee T.R. Board of Trustees 
— (9) Survivors benefits before retirement, elected by teachers 
the S.S. children under age 18 and motiter...0.............0...ceccececeeceseeees T.R. none 
mere (10) Survivors benefits after retirement S.S. 
for dependents after age 65..0...............ccesccseeseeseseseseseseeeeeeeeeeee TR. for dependents under 
. 8 Options 
(11) Death benefits, $.S., Not over $285..0.........0.ccccsceeseceeseeseseeeeeeee TR. refund of member’s ac- 
— | count, at this time from 
is small to $1,400 
| Se- 
re to 
been 
ising 
v1 OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS SCHOOL SERVICE 
using 
diag OWN BOSS 
ewe The Reed & Bell Our Motto 
Root Beer Fran- 
ause chise makes it 
er is aes Service to the School Children of 
able money making 
best 80% Profit on Sal oa 
eS ur own. % Profit on Sales. Custome 
bay ng you. Tested selling and promotion plans. KENTUCKY 
aie SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
5 li have first cl h fer- 
ould sili and bn tile to level 0 eebioams of 4D They Deserve the Best 
less. for 4 ip Mecol ppli ba help ve get 
started to independence and a secure future. 
-enty ; e 
ual REED & BELL, Inc., 3500 Vega Ave. » Cleveland 13, Ohio We Sell the Best in 
way School Furniture and Supplies 
ars? : 
we Price and Samples by request 
i STOP 
; f a you ba any books ~ ~ school or SCHOOL SERVICE 
anc classroom library, you shou ave your 
the FREE classified list of the Best Books for COMPANY Inc. 
Boys and Girls, from ’ 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. T. W. Vinson, Manager 
vith- Box X43, School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Wilson Named Commission Secretary 


Dr. Howard E. Wilson of New York City 
took office as Secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission on November 1, 1953, 
succeeding William G. Carr in that post. 

The Commission, jointly sponsored by 
the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, has been an influential voice in 
American education since its establishment 
in 1935. With headquarters at the National 
Education Association building in Wash- 
ington, the 20-member Commission con- 
ducts surveys and studies, publishes books 
and documents, and formulates policy 
statements on critical educational issues. 

In recent months the Commission has 
declared that Communists should not be 
employed as teachers, that public schools 
should teach moral and _ spiritual values 
without teaching sectarian religion, that 
citizen groups should exercise a larger in- 
fluence in shaping local school policies, and 
that it is in the interest of the United States 
that its schools should provide informed 
and factual instruction about the United 
Nations and UNESCO. 

Among recent leading members of the 
Commission have been Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, James B. Conant, and Lee M. 
Thurston, newly appointed United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. Wilson brings to the Commission 
Secretaryship a broad training and _ ex- 
perience, particularly valuable to the Com- 
mission as it studies today’s educational 
problems. He was born in Bluffs, Illinois, 
on October 10, 1901, and educated in the 
Versailles (Illinois) public schools, Illinois 
College, the University of Chicago, and 
Harvard University. From 1923 to 1925 
he taught American history and civics in 
the high school at Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, and then taught for three vears at 
the Laboratory Schools of the University 
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of Chicago. In 1928 he began a period of 
17 years service on the faculty of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education. He de- 
veloped at Harvard an outstanding Sum- 
mer Workshop for teachers of the social 
studies, and was for seven years editor of 
the Harvard Educational Review. 

In 1934 Dr. Wilson was president of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
and he has continued active leadership in 
that Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. He was a staff member 
of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education, in the state 
of New York in 1937, and of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission’s study on civic 
education which was reported in Learning 
the Ways of Democracy in 1939. 

During the war years he served as con- 
sultant to the United States Navy, and 
directed a number of studies for the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. He has served 
as chairman both of the American Coun- 
cil’s Committee on International Relations 
and of the Corresponding Committee of 
the National Education Association. In 
1946 he was sent by the Department of 
State as Deputy Executive Secretary of 
the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, 
and aided in the establishment of that or- 
ganization in London and in Paris. In 1947 
1950 he represented the 
United States at UNESCO 
conferences in Mexico and Cuba. In 1947 
he directed UNESCO’s first international 
seminar in education at Sevres, France. He 


und again in 
government 


has served two terms on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

Dr. Wilson 
elementary and secondary schools, of a 
and of 


is author of textbooks for 


number of books for teachers, 


articles in a wide variety of journals and 
vearbooks. 
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Homeroom Organization 


(Continued from page 19) 


tions Of a homeroom sponsor. The prin- 
cipals list lack of training as one of the 
things which hinders the teacher in the 
performance of her duties. Courses should 
be required at the undergraduate level, 
which will acquaint the teacher with her 
duties and responsibilities as a homeroom 
sponsor. 


Another of the weaknesses in the opera- 
tion of the homeroom is that the principal 
is too burdened to find time to supervise 
the program. Therefore, the principal 
should be relieved of some of his detailed 
chores that he may have time to supervise 
properly the operation of the program in 
his school. 


Furthermore, an ample supply of organ- 
ized materials should be made available to 
each homeroom teacher, or the sources re- 
vealed, that the discussion periods may be 
directed in a profitable manner. 

In a setting in which the teacher is 
properly trained, adequate time is allotted 
for the performance of her duties, the prin- 
cipal is given time to supervise efficiently, 
and adequately organized materials are 
made available, the outcomes expected 
should be clearly defined in terms of spe- 
cific objectives to be attained. Such objec- 
tives, and procedures to be used in attain- 
ing them, might well be worked out in ad- 
vance just as plans for any other phase of 
school work are developed. 

A conclusion to be drawn from this study 
is that if the homeroom is to be a worth- 
while school unit, the homeroom teacher 
must be made to see the need and purpose 
of such a unit. She must be given a very 
definite and specific job to do, must be 
allowed time to plan and execute the task, 
and then properly be held strictly to ac- 
count for the performance of the duties 
assigned. 
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IN-WALL All-steel Tops the line Proven 
by 16 yeors service. Units remain rigidly 
attached to pockets at all times 





PORT-A-FOLD wai 


pocket type. Units detach. Tops of 
tables and benches %4” reinforced 
plywood, heat-resistant plastic. 


and benches (Port-A-Fold type) 
fold into caster-equipped carrier 
that rolls to storage area 
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; CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, Inc. 


311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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NBC Symphony Season Opens 


Arturo Toscanini will open the seven- 
teenth season of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra on Saturday, November 7 (NBC 
radio, 6:30 p. m., EST). The concerts will 
originate in New York's Carnegie Hall. 
Guido Cantelli will share the podium with 
Toscanini for the sixth successive season. 
Since Toscanini was on leave one year, 
during which he directed only several 
benefit concerts, this will be his sixteenth 
year as musical director of the orchestra 
formed especially for him in 1937. 

Toscanini will direct 14 of the 22 con- 
certs of the season and Cantelli will direct 
eight. Following are the dates for the 
1953-54 season of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra: 

Among the highlights that Toscanini has 
planned for this coming season will be a 
two-part concert performance of the opera 
“Un Ballo in Maschera” by Verdi, Brahms’ 
“German Requiem,” Zoltan Kodaly’s “Psal- 
mus Hungaricus,” an all-Sibelius program, 
an all-Wagner program, Kabalevsky’s 
“Cello Concerto,” an all-Mendelssohn pro- 
gram, and Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” 


November 7, 14, 21, 28, December 5 and 12 


December 19, 26, January 2 and 9 ................ 
eS ne ee 
January 30, February 6, 13 and 20 ................ 
February 27, March 6, 13, 20, 27 and April 3 


Cantelli has chosen music of contempo- 
rary and classical composers. Among the 
pieces programmed for his eight concerts 
are “Four Pieces” by Frescobaldi, “The 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian” by Debussy, 
“Symphony No. 7” by Schubert, “Concerto 
for Strings and Brass” by Hindemith, 
“Song of the Nightingale” by Stravinsky, 
“La Valse” by Ravel, and “Aria della Bat- 
taglia” by Gabrielli. 








“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
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Tew Conqueror SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The sensation at the last K.E.A. Meet- 
ing. Produces perfect copies—100 or 
So simple, an inex- 
perienced operator can run it easily. 
Gives sure, even moistening—perfectly i 
centered copies; prints any size up to §% 

It’s a pleasure to own! Call 
Standard for a free demonstration. 


TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING CO. 
and 220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Orchids to the Teacher 


(Continued from page 20) 


the time for enrolling in a program of 
sharing their bounty with young people in 
other lands—of helping those needing help 
wherever they are. American teachers who 
give time to this extracurricular work find 
unequaled satisfaction in helping boys and 
girls learn and practice the ways of 
friendliness. 

Teachers and students of other countries 
are similarly able to join in this program 
of friendly understanding and sharing. In 
appreciation of the gift boxes, the school 
chests, the paintings, and the music albums 
that are sent from America, Junior Red 
Cross members in other countries send 
back their handiwork. A clay frying pan 
from the Philippines, a painting from the 
Netherlands, a doll from Japan, a toy from 
Germany, a ship carving from Thailand— 


all these are invaluable in promoting good 
will. 

American teachers frequently correlate 
classroom subjects and the Junior Red 
Cross program. Home economics and 
manual arts classes make articles for hos- 
pitalized veterans and other patients. Eng- 
lish students talk and write on the need 
for blood and Red Cross trained first aiders 
Geography and _ social 
studies discussions stress how alike, not 
how different, everywhere .are. 
Alert teachers find many ways in the class- 
room to teach neighborliness and unselfish- 
ness. 

Junior Red Cross _ teacher - sponsors 
throughout the nation have earned high 
praise for their work with American boys 
and girls. They deserve unlimited support 
in their continuing efforts. 


in civil defense. 


people 








For mid-year evaluation in Kentucky schools. . . 





use |THESE | gids. 








STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 








DAVIS-EELLS 
GAMES 











Convenient to administer, quick to 
score, easy to interpret. For grades 
1-9. 14,000 teachers and 860,000 


pupils helped make the 1953 edition. 
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World Book Company 





Information, materials and specimen sets available on request from: 





A new non-reading test of general in- 
telligence and problem-solving ability. 
Especially constructed to give. all 
children equal opportunity to demon- 
strate their basic intellectual resources. 
Real-life problems heighten interest 
and increase motivation. = 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16 
SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE, State Representative 
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New Postal Rates Mark Big Saving 


Increased use of films in schools and 
colleges across the nation is foreseen by 
educators with the passage of legislation 
which extended the present book postal 
rates to 16 mm educational films and re- 
lated materials, William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, announced. Mrs. Ruby Evans 
Hart, Chairman-Director, Audio-Visual De- 
partment, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, was a key leader who helped “spark” 
the action in support of the bill. The new 
legislation, signed by President Eisenhower, 
is expected to make possible a saving of 
more than $3,500,000 annually to users of 
educational films, Dr. Carr said. 

Support for the approval of the new law 
was spearheaded by the NEA Legislative 
and Federal Relations Division 
recommendation of a committee of edu- 
cators in the field of audio-visual education 
headed by Irving C. Boerlin, supervisor of 
Audio Visual Aids and General Instruction, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania, and W. H. Durr, supervisor, 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, Virginia 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Richmond, as co-chairmen. 

In extending the book rate to educational 
films, the legislation authorizes the follow- 


upon 


ing new postal rates: 

Eight cents for the first pound and 4 
cents for each additional pound for 16 mm 
educational films only, and catalogues sent 
anywhere to anyone in the United States 
(except commercial theaters). 

Four cents for the first pound and 1 cent 
for each additional pound for 16 mm edu- 
cational films and related material sent to 
and from schools, colleges, universities or 
public libraries as well as various types of 
associations not organized for profit. This 
rate applies to films addressed for delivery 
locally, within a state or within the first, 
second, or third zones. 
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“What! You told her I never went any further 


than the fourth grade. . . young man, you can 
do your own homework from now on!” 


ullings 
ing 
(Speakers, take note) 

Dad, arriving late for the PTA meeting, 
inquired of the teenage boy who, appar- 
ently, was waiting outside for his mother, 
“Has the speaker finished his speech?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “but he hasn't 
stopped talking.” 

(The terse repartee of a teacher) 

A teacher-motorist and another driver 
met on a bridge too narrow for two cars to 
pass. 

“I never back up for an idiot!” yelled the 
other driver. 

“That’s all right,” said the teacher, as 
she shifted into reverse, “I always do.” 





Instructor in Moral and Spiritual Values 
—“What do you think the poet meant when 
he said, “The substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things unseen’?” 

Student—“Hash, probably.” 
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Al tering teavel experience./ 


-..just to ride in Greyhound’s 


HIGHWAY TRAVELER 


--- the amazing new 


AirR-SUSPENSION 

















her 
can j 
) Bus 
Tell your classes about Greyhound’s 
famous Highway Traveler ...the rev- 
olutionary new bus which replaces 
conventional metal springs with rub- 
| ber-nylon air bellows . .. giving you 
ng, the world’s smoothest ride . . . elimi- 
yar- nating road shock and vibration. This 
ner, bus actually floats on air! 
. Ride the Highway Traveler! There’s 
; no extra fare on this extra-fine coach 
snt ... for relaxed, carefree trips across 
the county or across the continent. 
For Pleasant Weekends 
ver Take a Greyhound Tour! 
5 to Especially on weekends, you can enjoy 
thrilling Expense-Paid Tours—to any of 
the great cities, historic places, by Grey- 
the hound. Hotel accommodations, trans- 
portation, special sightseeing—all in- 
cluded at one very low price. 5 
as ; 
H 
FREE! FULL-COLOR PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA ‘ 
Mail to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. r 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill., for this handsome map. 
ues Contains details on Expense-Paid Tours. 
m™! GREYHOUND $s“ 
for, Address 
TODAY'S BEST BUY IN TRAVEL! 
City & State ST-11-53 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 

Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F, Glenn, 507 
Nutwood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexing- 
ing 8, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 

Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Tlinois. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. Hunter, 
Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—William G. Poiles, 
Livermore, Kentucky. 

Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 
Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 

fort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. 
Tennessee. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—FElmer Barker, 

Winchester, Kentucky. 
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Macmillan Company— 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 37, Kentucky. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 
Indiana. 
McCormick Mathers Company—aA. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Barber, 

221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, IIl. 
Curts, 


1lth Street, Vincennes, 


Science Research Associates — Clarence 
Brookville, Indiana. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Rosalie Ewing, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 

Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, Box 322, Lawrenceburg, Ken- 
tucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company—Walter H. 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C, Winston Company—G, Lee McClain, 
3ardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 





FTA Fourth Annual 
Workshop 
Transylvania College 
Lexington 
November 19-20, 1953 
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; Tuere is fascination in every page of Compton’s fifteen volumes 
Box for the slow student as well as the fast learner—whether in high 
] school or in the elementary grades. 

Watch your pupils, as they start a project, eagerly gather facts 
and information from Compton’s stimulating pictures, maps, and 
‘Tain, graphs—and from the simple and readable text. Note how they 
acquire zest for research as Compton’s draws them further and 
Ter. f further into their subject—whether it is a trip around the world 
or a study of ants or atoms. When you see Compton’s Pictured 
2126 Encyclopedia performing its magic under your direction you will 
join all the other teachers and librarians who acclaim Compton’s 
the finest. 


— New Compton Teaching Units now available. Write for free 
sample copy and complete list of additional titles, giving subject 
} or grade taught. 


| F.£. COMPTON & COMPANY °¢& ~~ Chicago 10 


J. L. LAIR, State Manager 
425 Military Street Georgetown, Kentucky 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
1954 


LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, April 23, 
JOHN BOYD, Benham. First Vice 






ec | an emermenementere | le ee Ls 
MRS. FRANCES RICE, Adairville, Second Vice 

OS aes April 23, 1954 
FRANK McGARY, Wickliffe...... June 30, 1954 
MRS. LILLIE K. PEYTON, Sturg June 80, 1956 
MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow..... June 30, 1954 
T. O. THOMPSON, Bardstown...................- June 30, 1956 
MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 

1207 Larue, Louisville 13.................... June 30, 1956 


Term Expires 
5. A. AWD. Matae onc June 30, 1954 
SARA RIVES, Board of Education, 





i ae ae ee ee ....June 80, 1956 
VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville.................... June 30, 1956 
OT. M5. NASIR THOVARG ooo 20s cocesssenctccss June 30, 1955 
P. H. HOPKINS, Somerset........................00.. June 30, 1955 
JEANNETTE PATES, 5 Richmond Avenue, 

OE EEDA: June 80, 1956 
Cc. D. REDDING, Frankfort.........................J April 23, 1954 





ACTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, J. M. DODSON 
Director OF PuBLic RELATIONS, J. M. DODSON 
DIRECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—John Robinson, College Avenue, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—H. Barton Fiser, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Eloise T. Gregory, Springfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—C. L. Francis, Taylorsville 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1948 Alfresco Place, 
Louisville 5 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Elizabeth Dennis, 506 Rose Street, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 

EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Virgil O. Turner, Prestonsburg 
Secretary—Charles Elswick, Zebulon 

MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Orville Swearingen, Science Hill 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 

NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Jean Porter, 321 East 44th Street, Covington 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 

UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Curtis McDan‘els, London 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 

UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Carlos Oakley, Morganfield 
Secretary—E. M. Norsworthy, 244 Shady Lane, 

Lexington 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Kyle McDowell, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Justine Sherman 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, TEACHERS OF 

President—-Alice E. Clark, 1310 South 
Louisville 8 

Secretary 
way, Louisville 4 

SECONDARY EpUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 

President—J. Carson Gary, 1309 Central Avenue, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary 
ENGLIsH, KENTUCKy CoUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
President—Cassie A. Blankenbaker, 2925 Virginia 
Avenue, Louisville 11 
Secretary—(no report) 
ForREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS, CONFERENCE OF 
President—Anita B. Boss, Eastem High School, 
Middletown 
Secretary—Ruth Schimpeler, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 
LIBRARIANS, CONFERENCE OF 
President—Carolyn Whitenack, Board of Education, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—Nella Bailey, 265 Lyndhurst Place, 
Lexington 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS, CONFERENCE OF 


Sixth, 





President—Bemice Wright, 651 14th, Bowling Green 


Secretary—C. D. Walters, Scuddy 
SPEECH, TEACHERS OF 
President—Mrs. T. W. Beeler, LaFayette 
High School, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington 
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Mrs. Mary M. Robertson, 1183 E. Broad- 


Dr. Luther M. Ambrose, Berea College, Berea 


PRINCIPALS, DEPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY: 
President—F. D. Wilkinson, Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 
ELEMENTARY: 
President—O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, 
Louisville 18 
Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 
Fine Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Claypool, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
Secretary—Mrs. Maxine Jayne, Morehead 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Fred Johnson, Corydon High School, Corydon 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President— 
Secretary—(no report) 
DIsTRIBUTIVE OccUPATIONS EDUCATION 
President—Arthur Walsh, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington 
Secretary—(no report) 


GuIDANCE 
President—Charles L. Hocker, 111 Chelan Drive, 
Lexington 


Secretary—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 507 South 
Third, Louisville 2 
HoME Economics 
President—Jane Black, Richmond 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann Hale, Hawesville 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
President—William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset 
Secretary—George W. Mason, Ashland Vocational 
School, Ashland 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


CorLEGES, DEPARTMENT OF 
President— 
Secretary—(no report) 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
President—C. A. Belch, Louisville Male High School, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—-Mrs. Nancy Hamilton, Southem High 
School, Okolona 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION, KENTUCKY 
President—Sister Mary Bernard, Ursuline College, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 
Puysics TEACHERS, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
President—Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 


Secretary—Richard Hanau, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 
SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING, 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
President—Louise Combs, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State College, 
Morehead 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs, Edna Lindle, 304 Clay, Henderson 


— —Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead, Louis- 
ville 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Virginia Ruth Chapman, Henderson 
Secretary—Helen Wallingford, Maysville 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—John Tabb, Ahrens Trade High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Frances Jennings, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Kathryn Barber, Asbury College, Wilmore 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Herbert Halpert, Murray State College, 
Murray 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—G. E. Rather, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Kentucky Association of 
President—Bett Langley, Bowling Green 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Edgar McNabb, Beechwood High School, 
Fort Mitchell 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington 


Industrial Arts 
President—John D. Rowlett, Eastem Kentucky State 
College, Richmond 
Secretary—Willard E, Swinford, Southem High School, 
. 4, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—Zaner Zerkle, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Joe Beach, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Virginia Smith, Route 1, Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 7 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. R. B. Ammons, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—(not reported ) 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Kentucky Association for 
President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Avenue, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Louise Combs, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
President—Lindsey Allen, 1510 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Viola Thoms, 1510 Heybum Building, 
Louisville 2 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 

















Lexington April 28, 1954 
H. B. Smith, Union College, Barbourville...June 80, 1954 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville................ June 30, 1956 
Wendell P. Butler, Department of 

Education, Franktort ..ccccocoscoccccccoenscs January 1, 1956 
J. A. Caywood, Independence June 80, 1954 
Harry Sparks, Murray June 30, 1955 
Glenn O. Swing, Covington June 80, 1955 
Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington June 80, 1956 
Ralph Cherry, Owensboro..................-.--------- June 80, 1954 
Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg.................--- June 80, 1954 
John Fred Williams, Ashland June 30, 1954 





Term Expires 


Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3288 Madison, 
Paducah 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville.....................--..-0- 
Lee Francis Jones, Bowling Green......... 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville....... 
Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville........................ 
Rhoda Glass, 114 University Avenue, 
Lexington 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville 
Freda Baugh, Somerset. 
Leslie T. Miller, Fort Thomas 
James Pursiful, Calvin 
Grazia Combs, Hazard June 80, 1954 


























COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville _ 80, 1957 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling e 80, inae 
Mrs. Ruth Carpenter Price, Russellville........ hen 80, 1955 








Term Expires 

Mrs. Irene T. Galbraith, Mt. Olivet.............. June 80, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, ex officio April 28, 1954 





COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Term Expires 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Chairman. , 
1810 Woodfill Way, Lourie isascaes pom 80, 1955 

















Harry Sparks, Murray April 30, 1956 
Mrs. William Allen, Pembroke April 30, 1954 
Miss Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green.......... April 30, 1956 
James T. Alton, Vine Grove April 80, 1954 
R. M. Van Horn, University of Kentucky, y 
Lexington April 80, 1954 
O’Leary Meece, Somerset............----ccccccscoees April 30, 1955 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins April 30, 1955 
Genser Wicker, seeenee. as een April 80, 1954 
irginia Murrell 400 Taylor Avenue, 
"hae . April 30, 1955 





November, Nineteen Fifty-three 


Ferm Expires 

H. B. Smith, Union College, Barbourville....April 30, 1956 
Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, 

Department of Education, Frankfort....April 30, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, ex officio 
Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education 

Association, ex officio 
Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, 

Frankfort 
W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Com- 

mittee, Eastern Kentucky State Col- 

lege, Richmond 
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“Buvez Coca-Cola” or 


° 4 
—S 1 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 





means pause and be refreshed in Casablanca 


In storied Casablanca, young and old make the 
Coca-Cola cooler a friendly gathering place where 
a man can pause and go his way refreshed. In 
Morocco as in America, the quality of Coca-Cola 
has built the popularity of Coca-Cola... has made 
Coke part of the community to help people work 
refreshed and play refreshed. 
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| NEW! AMERICAN SEATING 


FLEXI-TABLES® 





{ 
FOR USE IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER SCHOOL FURNITURE 
L-SHAPED AND TRAPEZOIDAL, BRING MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY TO CLASSROOM TEACHING 
| American ““Flexi-tables” are the ideal answer to the need for varied functional seating arranges 
‘ ments to accommodate all of today’ teaching techniques. When used with other school furniture 


in the broad American Seating Company line—such as “Ten-Twenty”” Desks. rectangular tables, 
and Envoy Chairs—they provide jor the highest teaching effectiveness, with the utmost flexi- 
bility. and economical use of both ~prae ie and equipment. 


*Trade-name of American Seating Company 
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311 W. Main St.. Louisville 2. Ky. 


Exclusive Distributor for 


L-shaped Flevi-tables 18" Jengths and 24" -ides. Trapezoidal Flexi-tables, 21" wide x 35 x 48”, 
ean be joined in “horseshoe” or other arrange- permit efficient use of extra floor space along walls, 
ments for various group activities, with close or other areas. Numerous grouping arrangements 
proximity of the teacher or leader for easy control, are made possible by the 15°-angle ends, which 
They are practic al for utilizing “extra corners” of il-o eliminate otherwise wasted top area at the 5 
“3 the classroom. Can be joined with rectangular corners. Long. straight rows can be formed. as é 
21 48" tables to form large project or confer. well as “island” groupings. and a variety of sharp ' 
: 3 
ence tables, or flat-V and semicircular arrangements. * 
the | ; | . 
here 
In 
Yola All tables are available in 21, 23, 25, 27. and 29 inch heights. and conform to American Seating Company's rigid standards of 
' first-quality construction, Ask us for brochure showing ivpical classroom arrangements of tables. desks and chairs, 
jade 
= oe — , va. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY INC. 
york 
¢ 


cAtmezcan Seating Company 




















The U. K. College of Education 
Is Your College of Education 


Urge your “top” students to enter the teaching profession. 


Look at the FACTS: Last year the University Placement Service reported 
80 vacancies for each teacher graduated. Salaries ore better. Enroll- 
ments in our public schools are increasing ranidly. Teachers are 
needed! 


You can study at the University of Kentucky to become a kindergarten 
teacher, an elementary teacher, a junior high schoo! teacher, or a 
high school teacher. 


Administration — Agricu!ture — Art — Commerce — English — Foreign 
Languages — Guidance — Home Fconomics — Mathematics — Music — 
Social Studies — Science. 

SECOND SEMESTER—FEB. 6 - JUNE 5 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentuck 


Lexington 




















